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Have You Ever Wanted to 
Steal an Automobile? 


Possibly you have; most probably you haven’t. 

But, in either case, you will be fascinated by the new 
serial story starting in LESLIE’S WEEKLY for Janu- 
ary 21—the current issue. 

It revolves around an extraordinary psychological 
problem as arresting as that in ‘“The Witching Hour.”’ 

It is full of action, mysteri, thrills and romance and 
promises to be one of the best serials of the year. 

It is called ““The Safety Valve,’’ but that doesn’t 
mean that it’s about an engine—unless it be a very allur- 
ing human engine. 

It was written by Scammon Lockwood, author of 
‘De Luxe Annie’’ and many other successful magazine 
stories. 

Its heroine— young, rich, pretty and audacious—races 
through a series of strange, thrilling adventures that hold 
you in breathless suspense until—well, read it and see. 

When‘ you start it you won’t want to miss a line of 
it; when you finish it you'll be glad you started. 

And remember, ““The Safety Valve’ is only one of 
the notable features in LESLIE’S WEEKLY for Janu- 
ary 21. This issue is filled with articles you will enjoy 
reading and plenty of pictures you will like to see. Re- 
member, too, that mow you can buy 

It, 


Leslie’s Weekly at 10c a copy 
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“How long have your wife and daughters been in Florida?” 
“About a check book and a half.” 


You See All Kinds 


A thought she was getting run 
M down and nothing would do her 

but that she must take a trip 
to Palm Beach. 

Ma and I have what is considered the 
finest all round dry goods store, gents’ 
clothing and cash emporium in Boone 
Stop, Missouri, where everybody gets 
a square deal, and if they don’t they 
can come right up and tell me about 
it personally. 

“Ain’t you afraid, Ma, that—well, 
we'd sort of oe out of our depth?” 


“Ain’t we honest? Ain’t we re- 
spectable? Well, how could they be 
any better? I don’t believe them 


society people would be hard to get 
acquainted with if we went about it 
in the right way. Don’t worry! I'll 
manage things all right.” 

I had my suspicions, but Ma has 
always been right proud of herself as 


a manager. 
“T’ll just fix up a box to eat on the 
train,” she said. “We'll save our 


money and take the people we meet 
out to dinner in some of the big 
cafés.” 

I took her to the swellest hotel in 
town, but the lobby wasn’t as full of 


By Homer Croy 


people sitting around talking as you 
would think. 
“It don’t look very sociable,” I said. 
“They're up in their rooms getting 
on their good clothes. You know 
everybody here puts on their best suit 
before they go down to dinner.” 


“Maybe,” I says, “but you can’t call 
the atmosphere homey.” 
“You just wait till dinner time. 


People are always gayer then.” 

When the boy took us up to our 
room I gave him a quarter, because the 
best way, when you go to a strange 
place, is to start off liberal. 

“T met a pleasant woman in the hall,” 
said Ma, after she had taken a look 
around. “If they are all like her I 
ain’t going to have any trouble. All 
anybody needs is a little self-confi- 
dence.” 

When Ma and I got into our clothes 
we looked good. Of course, Ma’s 
figure isn’t what it was twenty years 
ago, but judging from what I saw com- 
ing through the lobby she won't have 
to do any worrying. 

The minute the clock struck six, Ma 
and I were down at the dining room 
door, because you know how people 


away from home eat, but the door 
wasn’t open. There we set for two 
hours before they threw it back. It 
didn’t look any too promising to me, 
but Ma sailed in with confidence. 


“Just set us at the main table,” she 
said to the head man. 
The man looked startled. “Did you 


have anything reserved?” 

“No,” said Ma, “we eat practically 
everything.” 

With that he went over to the desk 
and spoke to another man. “Follow 
me,” he said when he came back, and 
with that he led us to a little side place 
behind some pillars and columns. 

A waiter in a nice dress suit brought 
us an order card. I put on my glasses 
and looked at it and began to swallow, 
because it was written mostly in that 
foreign French language. “I bet,” I 
said to myself, “the next time we'll go 
to where they have home cooking.” 

“Give me that menu card,” said Ma 
confidently, and when she saw it she 
never batted an eye. As far as any- 
body could tell by looking at her, she 
had been raised and educated just 
outside of Paris. She began point- 
ing to the different things as if she 
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did not much care whether she ate 
or not.. “I'll take some of this and 
some of that,” she said, “and the 
gentleman will take the same only 
more of the mashed potatoes.” 

After a while the music started 
and some people came in, but we 
could hardly see them. We 
seemed to be about the only 
people who had a snug little 
corner of their own. And it was 
the same the next day and the day 
after that. As for making the 
acquaintance socially of anybody 
we might just as well have been 
in a row boat in the Bay of Bis- 
cay. 

“Don’t worry,” said Ma. “That 
pleasant lady and I are getting 
along just splendid. I’ve got her 


talking about her children now.” 


At the end of the first week the bill 
came in. “Ma,” I said, after I had 
recovered, “couldn’t you just sort of 
crowd her?” 

“Never mind. In a day or two 
everything will be all right—then I’m 
going to ask her to introduce me to 
her friends.” 

That was where things ended. I 
had sauntered off one day for a bag 
of peanuts when Ma came hurrying 








. 3 
Mrs. Golitely—I hear that you are 
laying off all your pretty. sten- 
ographers, Mr. Waddums. 
Mr. W.—Yes, I’m canning peaches. 


up. “Come,” he says, “we're going 
home. I wouldn't stay here another 
day for a million dollars.” 

“That’s a good deal of money,” I 
said. “What's the matter?” 

“Everything. You look up the 
trains and call a jitney. That woman 
was the floor maid that hooks up 
people and keeps track of them when 
they go out. Come on, let’s get out 
of here. I've got half the things 
packed already.” 


MIND OVER MATTER 


Wife (at Palm Beach)—Isn’t the sun nice and warm here? 
“Yes! But every time I think of the hotel bill, cold chills run up and down my back!” 
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In two hours we were out of town 
and we ain’t said Palm Beach to 
each other since except to sell a 
suit of clothes. 


Famous After-dinner 
Speeches 
By J. B. Sprague 


“Let’s adjourn to the cellar.” 

“Now, lady, if you'll just show 
me where de snow shovel is—” 

“Confound it, why don’t you try 
another butcher?” 

“John, the maid is out, and 
you'll have to help with the 
dishes.” 

“Say, waiter, I asked for my 
check—not for last month's gro- 
cery bill.” 

“Where the dickens did I put 
my pepsin tablets?” 

“No wonder you're fat, with the 
amount you eat!” 

** Please - excuse -me-kin-I-go-out - 
pop?” 

“You are certainly one swell cook, 
kid. Will you marry me?” 

“Goo-goo!” 


SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 
“Do you remember your class yeill?”’ 
“Naw. Life has provided me with 

a much more emphatic one since then.” 
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IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION NECESSARY? 


Certainly the course of study on “Corset Parking” is the stay, you might say, of any curriculum. 
spirit of disarmament has not gone to waist, and woe to the armored “sub” discovered to be continuing the methods 
of “Old Ironsides”! 


Speaking of Tortures 
By Baron Ireland 


HEN the Spanish Inquisition was 
suspicious that a guy 

Had a lot of money hidden from its 
kind paternal eye, 

It would take him and would break 
him bone from bone upon the 
rack 

And would let the Iron Maiden spike 
him slowly through the back; 

It would brand him with an iron; it 
would stretch him on a truss; 

It would do a lot of things that—well, 
that wouldn’t do with us; 

But, although made up of hangmen, 
butchers, torturers and their ilk, 

Yet it never made its victims drink a 
glass of buttermilk. 

But I have a heartless doctor, 
An unfeeling, brutal doctor, 

Who compels me every day to drink a 

quart of buttermilk! 


When the kalsomined Apache chanced 
a victim for to take, 

He would shoot him full of arrows and 
consume him at the stake; 

Too, the method of procedure used by 
Nero of ill fame 

In the case of Christian martyrs was 
substantially the same; 


But I’m sure that my physician in his | 


cosmos has combined 

All the qualities of all those men of 
low and cruel mind. 

Though I writhe and though I strug- 
gle, with a smile as smooth as 
silk, 

He continues to prescribe a daily quart 
of buttermilk. 

Oh, the cold and curséd villain! 
Oh, the smiling, damnéd villain! 


May his soul in hell forever more be 


soused in buttermilk! 
Ugh! 








HINDSIGHT 


“I’m sorry, now, that I never studied 
law.” 

“Why? Think you could have made 
more money?” 

“No; but I could have saved the ten 
thousand that breach of promise suit 
cost me!” 


HOW TO KEEP THEM 


Mother—How on earth do you ex- 
pect to keep your friends if you are 
never ready when they call for you? 

Daughter—Waiting. 


ILLUMINATIVE 

“You wrote on my little son’s report 
that he was too much like Germany,” 
cried the indignant ex-service man. 

“Yes,” admitted the school principal. 
“I used the expression so as to make 
plain the fact that he had altogether 
too many bad marks.” 
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“And why do you call Jack your 
rain-beau?” 

“He’s always the first to show up 
after we've had a storm.” 
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Here the modern 


Common to Husbands 
By Katherine Negley 


"THE chauffeur opened the door of 

the limousine, a beautiful lady mag- 
nificently dressed stepped out, followed 
by her husband, smooth shaven and 
well groomed. She looked at a string 
of pearls displayed in a jeweler’s shop 
and her husband looked at her. He 
knew how it would end. 

A middle-class couple alighted from 
the street car, plainly bent for a movie, 
but the woman paused spellbound be- 
fore a window of fur, the kind of fur 
she had always wanted. Her husband 
knew of many things they were going 
to do without, but the furs were not 
among them. 

Pat and Bridget, dressed in their 
Sunday best, passed a baby carriage 
and Bridget stopped to play with the 
tiny occupant. Pat groaned as he 
looked at her. There were so many 
mouths to feed already. 

The man in the flat tried to get his 
wife to look another way until the 
chow dog passed by but she saw it. He 
watched her with asigh. His evenings 
were to be spent at the end of a string. 

The South Sea Islander lay in the 
sun. His wife looked longingly at 
some cocoanuts hanging high, but he 
merely grunted and rolled farther into 
the sun. The look common to hus- 
bands in civilized countries was not at 
all necessary here. If she wanted the 
cocoanuts, she might get them herself. 

And civilized husbands are begin- 
ning to think the same way. 


THE MODERN CAVALIER 
“Edith says she is sure she’s Jack’s 
soul mate.” 
“Sole mate? Poor thing! Why, he’s 
got half a dozen girls.” 
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“Do you think veils attract the men?” 
“Well, many a poor fish has been caught in a net!” 
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WHERE THE PALMS FLOURISH 


Wife—Don't you think we'd better turn and go back now? 


“Well, I s’pose so. 


A Palm Beach Discovery 


"THOSE swaying, enticing palm 

trees, exquisitely expressive! 
Those waves curling ever and over, 
those beach! The call of the hot 
sands calling, calling! Should I an- 
swer, should I simply walk out of that 
cold apartment, turn a very cold shoul- 
der on the kitchenette, ignore the 
dumb appeal of the dumbwaiter, and 
go? Actually, it would take only a 
minute to reach the avenue, signal a 
taxi, and the journey would begin. I 
remembered that the train left in 
eighteen minutes, and I had just time! 
Should I do it? All I needed was the 
money! 

Once more I took the nozzle off the 
radiator. I suppose there is nothing 
that makes one think of Palm Beach 
so much as a cold radiator. However, 
the experienced New York tenant 
learns the certain things that can be 
done, such as hammering on the cold 
pipes with the cast iron book-end, 
which does help (so wonderful is exer- 
cise), and putting on all ones clothes 
and crouching over the electric toaster. 
Thus fortified against refrigeration I 
picked up the Sunday supplement and 
sought distraction in the illustrations. 

The uncanny fascination of the Palm 
Beach pictures therein proved irresist- 
ible, and I looked them over carefully 
in the hope of finding one face, at least, 


registering dissatisfaction. Imagine 
my surprise when I discovered a 
familiar figure there on the Palm Beach 
sands actually talking and laughing at 
or with Mayor Hylan! Now at last it 
was all clear to me. The cold facts 
were absolutely convincing. No won- 
der the hot water was frozen! There 
at Palm Beach, palming himself off as 
a regular person, was my janitor. 

It made me hot just to look at him. 

E. K. 
JEALOUSY 

“If you don’t like Bridget’s cooking 
why did you bribe her to leave Kitty’s 
kitchen?” 

“Just because she suited Kitty.” 


TOO MUCH PUBLICITY 
“His wife destroyed Mr. Statesman’s 
career by telling his ambition all over 
town.” 
“Another fond hope chattered!” 


IN SEARCH OF FREEDOM 
“Is Gayboy going to leave the coun- 
try?” 
“Apparently. He took his favorite 
punchbowl along with him.” 


GOING IT ALONE 
“Every woman should learn to drive 
a car.” 
“Don’t you believe it, my boy! Since 
my wife picked it up I never get a 
chance at the machine.” 
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But every time you ‘turn round’ in this resort it costs you something!” 


A Ballade of Escape 
By Berton Braley 


(With apologies to Chesterton) 


THis talk of Bergson and of Freud, 
Of D. H. Lawrence and of Moore, 

May be a pleasure unalloyed 
To those who like such literature; 
For “To the pure all things are pure,” 
But to my mind that type of drool 

Has little savor, little lure— 
Let’s go and play a game of pool! 


Much Rabelais have I enjoyed, 
Droll Stories, too, I find a cure 
For fits of blues; I don’t avoid 
Boccaccio; I can endure 
Rough bar-room tales that aren’t de- 
mure; 
But from these modern “realists” 
you'll 
Excuse me, though I seem a boor— 
Let’s go and play a game of pool! 


Take me away from minds employed 
In talk of smelly art that’s “newer,” 
I will not further be annoyed, 
I'll go where “modern minds” are 
fewer; 
Where air with smoke grows ever 
bluer, 
And men’s deep laughter is the rule, 
And talk is healthier—and truer— 
Let’s go and play a game of pool! 





Hubby—What’s the matter dear?” 
Wife (with new dress)—Matter! 


CHILLY BLASTS 

Wandering Willie—They don’t call 
us tramps any more. When the up- 
lifters make a survey we're referred 
to as the army of the unemployed. 

Dusty Rhoades—Army is good. That 
reminds me we should dig in for the 
winter. 


No one can ever 


STARTED SOMETHING 
“Then you didn’t make a sale?” 
“No.” 

“Did you ask to see the head of the 
house?” 

“———.. 

“Well?” 

“That simply started an argument.” 
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see me here! 


HUMOROUS CLOTHES 

“T can’t find any old clothes for my 
scarecrow,” said the farmer. 

“Use some of the fancy things the 
boy brought home from college,” re- 
plied his wife. 

“I’m trying to scare crows, not make 
them laugh.” 








TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


minutes he inquired of a man standing 
next to him: “Pardon me, but what is 
the population of this town?” 

“Wall,” replied a lank Arkansan, 
“they're all here but the constable. 
Count ’em yourself.” 


THE INFALLIBLE SIGN 


None of Alice’s friends knew whom 
she would marry. They knew he 
would be a golfer, but all the aspirants 
were successful men with low handi- 
caps. 

She finally announced her engage- 
ment to Phil. 

Her father, who once made the 
second hole in two, asked Alice where- 
in Phil excelled the others. 

“You know I can’t stand your cigar 
ashes in too many places,” said Alice. 
“I could never live with a man who 
was careless about the house. So I 
made up a foursome with Phil, John, 
and Clarence. We played eighteen 
holes.” 

“What did that prove?” 
father. 

“Well, Phil was the only man who 
replaced the turf.” 


asked her 


A MATTER OF LOCALITY 
At Southern railway stations it is 
the custom of darkies to sell chicken 


patties and other delicacies to passen- 
gers. 

A passenger who had enjoyed a 
patty and was leaning out of the win- 
dow to buy another, asked of the 
dusky salesman: “Where do you get 
your chicken?” 

The darkey rolled his eyes. “You-all 
f'om de No’th, ain’t you, sah?” he 
queried. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “But why do 
you ask that?” 

“’Case, sah! No gen'l’m’n f’om de 
South eber asks a nigger whar he gits 
his chicken.” 


SMALL TOWN EXCITEMENT 


A traveling man in a small town in 
Arkansas had finished his work and 
he had several hours to wait for 
the next train, and seeing a group 
of villagers on a vacant lot wandered 
over to learn the cause of the commo- 
tion. He found that it was only a 
couple of the town’s worthies pitching 
horseshoes. 

After watching the game for a few 





JIM BARNES’ LIST OF 


FAULTS OF GOLFERS 


Lifting the club with 


PEDIGREE 

Stable-wise negroes were discussing 
the pedigree of Man-of-War. “Say, 
Henery,” asked one, “dis horse Man-of- 
War—who is she by?” “Ah dunno. 
Ebery time Ah sees her she is by her- 
se’f.” 

LOGICAL 

A tenderfoot was traveling in Mon- 
tana. All he could see was cowboys 
on horseback rounding up cattle. Com- 
ing to his destination he put up at a 
small hotel, where the waitress served 
him condensed milk with his coffee. 
Seeking the landlord he inquired the 
reason, commenting on the herds he 
had seen. 

“How in Sam Hill do you expect a 
man on horseback to milk a cow?” the 
landlord replied. 
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HAVE a corking book to read, 
I a volume fit for kings, in which 

the hero, on his steed, does 
superhuman things; all day, while 
toiling at my task, I thought about 
that book, and how at evening I 
would bask in some snug, quiet 
nook, and read about the hero bold, 
and of the villain punk; and here 
is evening, and, behold, my hopes 
are merely junk. 

For Mr. Killjoy wheels his chair 
until it faces mine, and there he 
sits, to my despair, and springs a 
dreary whine; he talks about the 
price of disarmament and 
prunes, the Volstead law, the in- 
come tax, and buccaneers’ doub- 
loons. He talks of captains, courts 
and kings, of bandits and their loot; 
he drones about a million things 
for which I care no hoot. He talks 
of bootleg gins and ryes, he speaks 
of Henry Ford; and he must see, if 
he has eyes, how badly I am bored. 

We start upon an auto trip, to 
spend a joyous day; and most of us 
are feeling flip, our hearts are light 
and gay. But one, alas, soon shows 
that he is Killjoy in disguise; he 
promptly queers the party’s glee by 
means of moans and sighs. “Eight 
miles an hour is fast enough,” he 
shrieks, when Lizzie speeds; “I’m 
down on all this speed-fiend stuff, 
on reckless stunts and deeds. "Twas 
here an auto load was spilled,” we 
hear this Killjoy bawl, “and seven 
delegates were killed, two years ago 
next fall. Now, honk your horn and 
slow her down, your starboard tire 
has burst; I would that I were back 
in town, where there is Safety First. 
Why swing so fast around the 
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Industrious Mr. Killjoy a 
By Watt Mason ee 
Illustrated by Ratpw Barton 







































curves! For heaven’s sake, go slow! | 
You seem resolved to wreck my 
nerves, the reckless way you go!” 

We dump this Killjoy in a swamp, 
by all his chidings roiled, and n 
though we make the old bus romp, 
our pleasure has been spoiled. h 

When there is winter everywhere, | 
and winds are keen as knives, old 
Killjoy says that good fresh air will 
save our drooping lives. He opens 
windows that the breeze, snow- 
flecked, may saunter through, and | + — 
he is glad if others freeze, or have Xs 
the grip or flu. He hears the people | 
round him groan; it fills his breast 
with glee; he says, “By jings, this 
pure ozone is just the stuff for me!” 

This morn I said, “I’m feeling 
blithe, I bear my years quite well; 
the well-known reaper with his 
scythe won’t get me for a spell.” 
And so I dressed in brave array, put 
on my bonnet green, and gayly went 
upon my way, all cheerful and 
serene. 

But soon I felt old age’s weight, 
I plied a lagging leg; for Killjoy 
waited at the gate, to take me down 
a peg. “Good morrow, gossip,” 
said this gent, who hates the human 
race; “your shoulders daily grow 
more bent, and furrowed is your 
face. You're breaking up quite fast, 
my friend; full soon will come the 
crape, and you should contemplate 
the end, and get your house in shape.” 

I smote him roundly with a brick, 
but little did that pay, for he had 
left me feeling sick, had spoiled a 
happy day. And that’s what Kill- 
joy strives to do, wherever he may 
be; to draw across the skies of blue 
a gloomy cloud or three. 
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Glass Slippers 


HEN Cinderella sat in the 

ashes she should have con- 

soled herself with the thought 
of the motion-picture rights. No 
young woman of our time has had her 
adventures so ceaselessly celebrated in 
film and drama. Of course, she gener- 
ally goes by some other name. It 
might be “Miss Lulu Bett,” for in- 
stance. 

For our part, we must confess that 
much as we like Zona Gale’s modern 
and middle-western version of the old 
tale, Cinderella is beginning to lose 
favor with us. Her appeal in the first 
place rested on the fact that she was 
abused and neglected, but by this time 
the ashes have become the skimpiest 
sort of interlude. You just know that 
the fairy godmother is waiting in the 
wings, and you can hear the great coach 
honking around the corner. Undoubt- 
edly, the order for the glass slippers 
was placed months in advance. More 
than likely it called for a gross, since 
there are ever so many Cinderella feet 
to fit these days—what with Pegand Kiki 
and Sally and Irene and all the authen- 
tic members of the family. Indeed, for 
a time, Cinderella was spreading her- 
self around so lavishly in dramatic 
fiction that one sex was not enough to 
contain her, and we had a Cinderella 
Man. All the usual perquisites were 
his except the glass slipper. 


ND now the time has come when 
the original poetic justice due to 
the miss by the kitchen stove has quite 


worn off. Cinderella has been paid in 
full, but how about her two ugly 
sisters? They have gone down the 


ages without honor or rewards. Each 
time their aspirations are blighted. 
Although eminently conscientious in 
fulfilling their social duties, it has 
availed them nothing. We are deter- 
mined not to welcome the story again 
until it appears in a revised form. In 
the version which we favor, Prince 
Charming will try the glass slipper 
upon Cinderella, and then turn away 
without enthusiasm, remarking in cut- 
ting manner, “It is not a fit. Your 
foot is much too small.” One of the 


ugly sisters will be sitting somewhat 
timidly in the background, and it will 
be to her the Prince will turn, ex- 
claiming rapturously: “A perfect num- 
ber nine!” 

And they lived happily ever after. 


ND while we are about it, a good 

many of the fairy stories can 
stand revision. This Jack the Giant 
Killer has been permitted to go to 
outrageous lengths. Between him and 
David, and a few others, the impres- 
sion has been spread broadcast that 
any large person is a perfect setup for 
the first valiant little man who chooses 
to assail him with sword or sling. We 
purpose organizing the Six Foot 
League to combat this hostile propa- 
ganda. Elephants will be admitted, 
too, on account of the unjust canard 
concerning their fear of mice. We 
and the elephants do not intend to go 
on through life taking all sorts of 
nonsense from whippersnappers. The 
success of Jack and all the other little 
men of legend has undoubtedly been 
due to the chivalry of the big and 
strong. Dragons have died cheerfully 
rather than take a mean advantage and 
slay pestiferous and belligerent runts 
by spitting out a little fire. Why 
doesn't somebody celebrate the hero- 
ism of these miscalled monsters who 
have gone down with full steam in their 
boilers because they were unwilling 
even to guard themselves against foe- 
men so palpably out of their class? 


AKE St. George, for instance. Do 

you imagine for a minute that his 
victory was honestly and fairly earned? 
British pluck and all the rest of it 
had nothing to do withit. The dragon 
could have finished him off in a second, 
but the huge and kindly animal was 
afflicted with an acute sense of humor. 
Between paroxysms it is known to 
have remarked: “I shall certainly die 
laughing.” It could not resist the 
sight of St. George swaggering up to 
the attack in full armor like an in- 
furiated Ford charging the Woolworth 
Building. And the strangest part of 
it all is that the dragon did die laugh- 
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by the Gross 


By Heywoop Broun 


ing just as it had predicted. St. 
George flung his sword exactly be- 
tween a “ha” and a “ha.” The tiny 
bit of steel lodged in the windpipe 
like a fishbone, and before medical 
assistance could be summoned the 
dragon was dead. Of course it was 
clever, but we should hardly call it 
cricket. All the triumphs of the little 
men are of much the same sort. 
Honest, slam-bang, line play has never 
entered into their scheme of things. 
Their reputation rests on fakes and 
forward passes. 


HEN there was the wolf and Little 
Red Riding Hood. The general 

impression seems to be that the child’s 
grandmother was a saintly old lady 
and that the wolf was a beast. Let 
us dismiss this sentimental conception 
and consider the facts squarely. Be- 
fore meeting the wolf Red Riding 
Hood was the usual empty-headed 
flapper. She knew nothing of the 
world. So flagrant was her innocence 
that it constituted a positive menace 
to the community. The wolf changed 
all that. It gave Red Riding Hood 
a good scare and opened her eyes. After 
that encounter nobody ever fooled 
Red Riding Hood much. _ She posi- 
tively abandoned her practice of wan- 
dering around into cottages on the 
assumption that if there was anybody 
in bed it must be her grandmother. 

The familiar story, somehow or other, 
has omitted to say that Miss Hood 
eventually married the richest man in 
the village. Perhaps the old narrator 
did not want to reveal the fact that 
on top of the what-not in the palatial 
home there stood a silver frame, and 
upon the picture in the frame was 
written: “Whatever measure of suc- 
cess I may have attained I owe to 
you—Red Riding Hood.” And whose 
picture do you suppose it was? Her 
grandmother? No. Her husband? 
Oh, no, indeed! It was the wolf. 

However, “Miss Lulu Bett” is also 
an interesting picture, which is done 
simply and with more than the cus- 
tomary fidelity to the story from 
which it is taken. 
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Alice Brady, 
successful on both 
stage and screen; 
a favorite with her 
own sex as well as 
with the weaker 
one. 
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Betty Blythe, 
the beautiful 
Queen of Sheba, 
wo is to be seen 
in the near future 
in a Rex Beach 
production. 
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There may or may 
not be castles in 
Spain, but there is 
at least one Castle 
in America, which 
is no dream, and 
yet a very dream 
of dreams 

















Lillian Gish, 
the star Orphan in 
the big Grifith 
production, “Or- 
Phans of the 
Storm,” a new 
title for an old fav- 
orite, “The Two 
Orphans.” 
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Five Nights 


By Grorce JEAN NATHAN 


T ihe first, and of these by all odds 
the best, is Milne’s new comedy, 
“The Dover Road.” I have never 
been of the group that has hymned 
Milne’s great comic genius, and I am 
not joining the organization now; but, 
though he seems to me to be no more 
a comic genius. than mountain oysters 
are sea food, I must confess that his 
indications of pretty talent begin to 
woo me. This “Dover Road” is good, 
polite fooling. : It runs extremely thin 
in places, as all of Milne’s plays run, 
but it shows a sufficient originality 
and gay turn for humor to make it 
agreeably diverting. Don’t expect me 
to tell the plots of the plays I review. 
Plots, as well as m s, in Dr. John- 
son’s phrase, are for ploughboys. No 
one is interested in plots but the pat- 
ronizer of bad plays, the manufacturer 
of motion pictures and illiterates of a 
stripe. A plot is important only to 
inferior playwrights. No writer for 
the American stage has thought up bet- 
ter plots and worse plays than Mr. 
Owen Davis. No writer for the Eng- 
lish stage has worked out better plots 
and more deadly plays than Horace 
Annesley Vachell. Milne’s comedy has 
a plot, but one pleasantly forgets it in 
the presence of the humorous em- 
broidery which the playwright has 
achieved upon it. It is a Sacha Guitry 
comedy written by a puritanical Eng- 
lishman. And the best point about it 
is that its highly moral tone makes it 
even more entertaining than it would 
have been had the author attempted, 
as certain other English playmakers 
perspiringly attempt, to be a devil. 
When the average Anglo-Saxon tries 
to write like a Frenchman the result is 
too often like a New Year’s Eve cele- 
bration in the leading restaurant of 
Waupaca, Wis. 


N “DANGER,” Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 

has taken a character out of Wede- 
kind’s “Pandora’s Box” and tried to fit 
her into a Porto-Riche play designed 
by William Fox for admirers of the 
genius of Ethel M. Hull. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is very sexy. Almost as sexy, one 
might say, as a monkey-gland that has 
just bumped off a seidel of Spanish 
fly under the impression that it was 
Castell del Remey. The fiction world 
of M. Hamilton is peopled almost en- 
tirely by ladies mentally clothed like 
Morris Gest’s Aphrodite and gentle- 
men whose reading, for all their de- 
nials, appears to have been confined 
largely to the Ananga-Ranga, “Fanny 
Hill,” and the more spicy sections 





of the Bible. A Hamilton opus is a 
juicy compound of Robert W. Cham- 
bers, the Doctors W. F. Robie and 
Grindle, and a quart or so of philo- 
sophical cantharides. The present af- 
fair is cut from the old pattern. I 
heartily recommend it to servant girls, 
stockbrokers and country deacons. 


CONSIDERABLE measure of 

the Yiddish drama, of which 
Peretz Hirshbein’s “The Idle Inn” 
is an example, may be impressionist- 
ically described as being written by a 
Greenwich Village Dunsany with long 
black whiskers. It contains a jitney 
mysticism that never quite succeeds 
in coming off. True, some of it, like 
Pinski’s, has a peculiar style and curi- 
ous strength that exercise a degree 
of appeal, but in the bulk it seems 
merely diluted Russian with a mon- 
grel Celtic strain. Arthur Hopkins 
has made of the second act of “The 
Idle Inn” a moving dramatic picture, 
but the rest of the evening is as flat 
as a pancake derby. And not infre- 
quently as comic. A hash of melo- 
drama, mystical fol-de-rol and musical 
comedy, the play purports to be a 
legend of Polish Jewry. It is dubi- 
ous stuff, excessively dull. Ben-Ami, 
the darling of our Young Visiters of 
criticism, is starred in the leading 
role and gives a perfectly common- 
place performance, obvious in every 
detail. It is said of him by his ad- 
mirers that he stands brilliantly out 
from all the fifty other performers 
who periodically crowd the stage. 
It seems to me to be less Ben-Ami 
that stands thus brilliantly out than 
the dazzlingly bright red _ kerchief 
around his neck and the half-dozen 
extra heel-lifts in his boots. 


HE trouble with Chester Bailey 

Fernald’s “The Married Woman” 
is George Bernard Shaw's “Getting 
Married.” Fernald, unless I am bad 
on dates, wrote his play first, but un- 
fortunately priority doesn’t make a 
Clark Russell a Joseph Conrad. 
There is an_ intelligent approach 
in “The Married Woman,” but the 
author lacked the resource and 
imagination to develop what he 
had begun. The result is a very 
garrulous dramatization of half a 
dozen chairs and sofas that hurl at 
one another animadversions and phil- 
osophies that are believed by the 
playwright to be witty and trenchant. 
Alas, they are not! The drama is 
static, and the theme no less static. 
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What happens after the altar? asks 
Fernald. Does romance end just as 
the bridesmaids are sobering up? 
But a question is not an answer. And 
Fernald not only begs the question; 
he makes a veritable Red Cross drive 
against it. The play was produced 
by Mr. Norman Trevor, who also acts 
the leading réle. On the opening 
night, Mr. Trevor, enthusiastically 
clapped by two bejeweled and sump- 
tuous fat women sitting behind me, 
came out and made a speech which he 
began by calling attention to “that 
wonderful line of Pinero’s in ‘His 
House In Order.’” The line that Mr. 
Trevor considered so wonderful was 
the one—I forget the literal word- 
ing—about the well-oiled wheels of 
friendship, etc. If Mr. Trevor con- 
siders that line a wonderful one, what 
must he think of some of the even 
more amazingly wonderful lines of 
the Rev. G. Vale Owen, Dr. Frank 
Crane and Samuel Shipman? 


HE revival of that old theatrical 

crash-box, “Trilby,” by the group 
of actors who have dubbed themselves 
the National Repertory Co., Inc., is 
not easy to understand. Surely they 
might have found something more 
promising than this outdated and mil- 
dewed hick-hoister. There isn’t any 
more art to “Trilby,” the play, than 
there is to a first-rate burlesque show, 
so it cannot have been kudos that the 
actors were intent upon. What else? 
Money? But “Trilby” failed upon its 
revival less than ten years ago. Ob- 
viously, the old story of what happens 
when actors get away from the de- 
spised managerial apron-strings. If 
one of the actors looks well in a 
green light, then—if he has his way— 
“The Chimes of Normandy” will be 
the play. If another is proud of a 
pair of shapely legs, then—if his vote 
accounts for anything—something laid 
in the reign of Louis XV. And if 
still another has a voice so deep and 
bull-like that it can be heard beyond 
Third Avenue, then—by hook or crook 
—‘“Richelieu.” It is apparently im- 
possible for a body of actors, working 
on their own, properly to manage and 
direct themselves. A manager may 
never come near the theater; he may 
spend the whole time at Palm Beach: 
he may not even know the name of 
the play; he may never pay salaries. 
But somehow he seems to be neces- 
sary. If he is not, it still remains for 
a company of autonomous actors to 
prove it. 








“Good Morning, Dearie” 


: Entertains Arthur Litle 
4 ) and His Pencil 
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Do you know Ester? Ester who? Ester stuff 
to give them, and little Miss Groody gives it to them 
in large doses, and it’s very pleasant to take. 


“Well, for goodness sake, Kent. 
You and the Darling Twins seem 
to have the time of your life. 
Hope you enjoy it as as much as 
we do.” 


eres 


A fool there was, and 
he made home-brew, even 
as you and I. 

He dropped the yeast 
cake in the hops, and 
didn’t care a whoof for the 
Federal cops. 

Then waited for the 
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“Why, Chesty, are you going 
straight.” “Straight to bust a 
safe in Jersey.” Oo 23s 

pt ne of the girls in Ka-Lu-A 

Me ype — —— bs met wearing a costume that sug- 
wnen you have & goo ing. gests great possibilities for 


a bootlegger. I wonder 
as what she has on her hip. money T lines 
- However, if you need a little . 
psf bracer you can get it in this 
act without the aid of liquid 
refreshments. 
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funny and entertaining as 
Kent, let’s all go to China. 
Somebody said: His father 
must have been fond of chil- 
dren to let him grow up. 
But we are very glad you 
did, Kent, old boy. 
AATAUR 

ATT LA. 


“Was I ever in love?” says Ida 
Lewis. ‘“Eh—to hell with the first 
man who took me for a moonlight 
drive.” You can’t blame them, 
Ida; and I’ll wager there were 
quite a few of them. 


If all Chinamen are as 
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EDITORIAL 


By Witu1aM ALLEN WHITE 


THE BOYS—GOD BLESS THEM! 


HE younger crowd entering American 
: T letters has produced a stack of unusually 
F good books this year. The boys have 
done a good day’s work. What they 
write is interesting, craftsman-like and 
much as they dislike the term, it is 
wholesome. Probably no other year in 
the history of American book making 
have the boys brought in such a splendid 
armload of books. 
- Benchley’s “Of All Things,” Dos 

eS Passos’s “Three Soldiers,” Christopher 
Morley’s “Modern Essays” and his “Chimney Smoke,” 
Donald Ogden Stewart’s “Parody Outline of History,” 
Heywood Broun’s “Seeing Things at Night,” and Don 
Marquis’s “Noah and Jonah and Cap’n John Smith” make 
about as fine a sheaf of American books upon letters and 
manners and life as any young crowd ever laid at the feet 
of posterity. 

One need not be afraid for the future of the writing 
business in America if these young men survive in it. 
They give promise moreover of a definite turn or quirk 
to our American expression in letters: they are gay, 
blithely gay and hopeful for the most part. Barring Dos 
Passos there is little gloom in their attitude. They are 
satirical rather than sardonic. They laugh with life, rather 
than at it, and smile in joy, rather than derision, which is 
probably the American way of making and taking humor. 
They have no reason to come pulling their forelocks or 
with their hats in their hands before posterity. 

Benchley has as many tricks in his bag as Mark Twain 
had in his, before Mark Twain went to Europe. Morley 
and Don Marquis are the equal of Lowell in any of his 
prose performances, and the superior of most of his verse. 
Dos Passos, a bit unhappy perhaps, stating a thesis rather 
than reproducing life, is at least as naturalistic as Mr. 
Howells and probably bites a bit deeper into life with his 
vitriol. Broun is as delightful as Holmes was in his break- 
fast table days, and as much reflects the life that now is 
as the elder essayist reflects his time. The young crowd, 
and it includes a dozen names that cannot be listed here, 
is doing work of which all Americans should be proud. 
As good work as writers in English are doing anywhere. 

Having said this, however, an old-timer would like to 
submit these friendly warning words to the boys. Don’t 
get too badly excited when you make the important dis- 
covery that you and the beasts of the field have the same 
equipment for carrying the torch of life. Too many young 
men in the business of writing, painting, sculpture or 
music get so impressed with the fact that sex is a physical 
endowment of man that they forget all about man’s spirit- 
ual endowment. This old, old fact of life, someway always 
seems new. So too often youngsters come running out of 
the nursery with naughty words, and naughty pictures, and 
naughty noises, which are intended to prove that life is 
basically a succession of idle and casual concupiscence, 
sometimes perhaps rising spiritually to the dignity of 
adultery. They get the fool notion that any other account 


of life is ugly and untrue and prudish. Of course, a cer- 
tain, perhaps a considerable, part of the life of man is 
given to considering the caprices of his more emotional 
intestines, but he is also a hungry creature. He likes food, 
and what with food and babies a whole wide world of 
pleasurable and not necessarily wicked emotions arise. 
And in the gorgeous play of these emotions the aspirations 
of man are vastly more important in life than his failures. 

It is in following dreams of men and not in following 
their sex complexes that humanity has built civilization 
in the earth. The boys with their books under their arms 
and their typewriters before them. are bouncing into a 
new and puzzled world. They must tell about it, and in 
the telling they will help to remake it. They need omit 
nothing. They may even go to the alley and read the 
chalk scrawls on the barn, and if they feel like it, reprint 
them. But they should remember that after all the short 
and simple annals on the barn do not make literature and 
they represent only a little of life. To restrict literature 
to the expressions of adolescent yearnings is not art; for 
it is only one phase of human consciousness. And alas! 
to omit all account of the struggle of man with his earthy 
partner and to forget the achievements that arise from the 
struggle, and to éxalt our failures as natural and final, is 
to limit one’s self most miserably. 

Fortunately the boys, God bless them, of 1922 in the 
writing business in America seem to have no need for 
this advice. Only a few have joined the back alley school 
of literary pornography. But boys will be boys, and 
sometimes they limit themselves to their adolescence. 
And to take the tuck out of the: whole passel of kids one 
may as well call their attention to the fact that the best 
novel of the year coming from the younger crowd is not 
written by the boys at all. It is a novel called “The Girls,” 
by one of them. Edna Ferber is plain spoken enough, but 
in “The Girls’ she is also something else, something big 
and fine and aspiring. And the boys, in spite of the fact 
that they are “young marsters” of creation, will do well 
to realize that this year little sister has shown them the 
color of her pretty suede heels—back view. 


AND THE ANGELS GIGGLE 


HAT a funny game is politics! Here is President 
Harding, nominated by the grace of George Harvey 
and elected to spite Wilson, lining out messages 

that sound liberal enough for Roosevelt. 

If the convention that nominated Harding could have 
known that he would advocate a “flexible tariff” more or 
less established by the tariff commission; would stand 
for “the abolition of poverty”; would declare that he 
would not denounce the treaties which Wilson established 
to stabilize world trade; would ask for ship subsidies and 
demand the enactment of a law like that established by 
the Shepherd Towner Bill, Harding would have got fewer 
votes than Hoover. 


Politicians think they are smart. They nominate their 


men, and then find the people controlling the officers who 
are elected. Every time the angels see the politicians get- 
ting ready to stem the inexorable tide of human progress, 





























the angels have a good giggle, which probably compen- 
sates them for the tears they have to shed at the weakness 
and blindness of men. 


JOURNALISM 


HE passing of Marse Henry Watterson brought out 

a lot of comment on the passing of the old-time 

newspaper owner. He was among the best of them; 
and clearly the last of them. Henry Watterson in his 
prime was in the newspaper business surrounded by his 
peers, who loathed the word “journalist.” He and his 
peers realized that when their craft was dominated by 
“journalists,” the day of the hired brain would have come. 

It is here. Newspapers now are owned not by men 
who made them, but by men who have inherited them or 
who have bought them. These owners are not writers, 
nor are they men with a taste for public affairs. They 
hire publicists and editors and writers, as the owners of 
great department stores hire salespeople and buyers. The 
editors and publicists and writers perform their daily 
duties, and the advertisers and circulation men and busi- 
ness managers perform their work, and so the paper goes 
to press, the payroll is met, and the people get the news. 
Policies are formed by owners. Bright young men who 
can write are discouraged in their desire to write excep- 
tionally well. Men who have a sense of the public drift 
or sentiment are not encouraged to try their instinct for 
prophecy, and the business office takes few chances. 

Romance in the newspaper game is dead—excepting 
the stupid melodrama of the yellow press. The individ- 
ual is gone. The corporation has swallowed up the 
newspaper man and made him a “journalist.” “So much 
for Buckingham.” 

The days which made Watterson, Halstead, Patterson, 
Greeley, Raymond, Victor Lawson, Mellville Stone, W. R. 
Nelson, Harrison Gray Otis, William B. Scott, are gone. 
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HUH! 


IT’S HELL IN 


The young reporter who can write, or who can sense 
public feeling, or who can shape public policies, can get 
a good salary. He may have a passing professional repu- 
tation. He even may have some small and fleeting stand- 
ing in his town. But as a national figure he is gone. 

It costs a million dollars to establish a paper in a 
town of half a million to-day. The bright young man has 
no million dollars. If he had he would not invest it in 
so dangerous an enterprise as a modern newspaper. That 
investment is only made by fools with a grouch or a mad 
ambition to break into politics or society or big business. 
Hence the fool newspapers edited by smart men, for queer 
purposes. 

Marse Henry saw that day come and sorrowed in it, 
but he could not stop it. He is happier out of it. 


THE RED GOBLINS 


PPARENTLY the country is to be treated to another 
dose of the willies. We are to be told how the anarch- 
ists are about to blow us up, and the socialists gobble 

us up and the communists overturn us. During the war or 
just after it, the sky was easily inflamed, and the daylights 
were scared out of us without much trouble. 

But someway to-day we are calm. Our serene judicial 
attitude under the stories of the raw head and bloody bones 
of the secret service agents of the department of justice 
somewhat recalls Mark Twain’s story of the dear old ladies 
on the river steamer, who said to the lad who came scream- 
ing “fire” one night in the ladies’ cabin, “All right, son—now 
go put on your pants and come and tell us all about it later!” 

The reds are a poor lot of fish. They are supposed to 
have tried to blow up J. P. Morgan when he was in Europe. 
If they know no more than that they are as stupid as the 
common run of crooks and should be considered as the rest 
of the morons. Certainly they should not be forced upon us 


as our national goblins. 
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SRE COME THE COCKTAILS!” 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular rates. 
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Old Lady—Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Why are you abusing that 
poor boy in that cruel manner? 

Boy on Top—Aw, I ain't abusin’ 
him! I'm just usin’ my lie detector 
on him! 


HIS USE OF THE WORD 


It was a foreign class composed of 
Slavs and one Italian. This unbal- 
anced race distribution resulted in the 
little Italian boy being at the mercy 
of the others, and they were certainly 
aware of it. 

The teacher was examining this 
group in the use of words. After a 
few more or less successful answers 
she came to the word “disguise,” and 
also to the little Italian’s turn. 

“Now,” she said, “I want to know 
the meaning of disguise. Tony, you 
give me a sentence with disguise in it.” 

Tony gazed at the grinning faces of 
his class-mates, who not so very long 
before had been teasing him, and re- 
plied with vehemence: 

“T hate dese guys.” 


HIS INTERPRETATION 

Kenneth, age five, was playing in the 
back yard with his particular girl 
friend. The door opened, and his 
mother called cheerily. 

“Come, my boy, I want you to come 
now and take a bath.” 

“A bath?” questioned the lad in dis- 
may. “Nota bath in the tub, mother!” 

“Yes, Kenneth,” was the firm answer, 
“a bath in the tub—all over.” 

And the next door neighbor felt as 
though he had stolen one of the family 
secrets when he heard a boyish voice 
ring out: “All over? Where are we 
going?” 





First Prize 
AN EMBARRASSING 
MOMENT 


A fashionable wedding was 
being celebrated in Philadelphia 
at one of the exclusive social 
clubs. One couple arrived very 
early, and in alighting from the 
vehicle the gentleman slipped and 
ripped his trousers in a very 
noticeable manner. His wife hur- 
ried him into the “ladies’ retiring 
room.” 

Owing to their early arrival, 
there was no one in this room but 
the maid, who was well supplied 
with needle, thread, buttons, etc., 
for emergencies. The wife placed 
her husband behind a screen; he 
passed his trousers over to her, 
and she handed them to the maid 
for repairs. 

Before the trousers had been 
mended a number of women were 
trying to get into the room, and 
the wife was trying to hold them 
out. At last she turned in de- 
spair to a door just back of her 
husband, pulled it open, shoved 
him through and slammed the 
door. The husband pounded on 
the door and yelled, “For goodness 
sake, let me in! I am in the ball- 
room!” 











Second Prize 


A GUARANTY 

In the days before the great flight 
of stimulants it happened that, through 
engine failure, a train was halted at 
a town in New Jersey. The wait had 
become monotonous, especially to one 
large, florid gentleman, who wandered 
out on the platform between cars. 
Spying the conductor, he asked about 
the delay, and was told that the wait 
would be close to an hour, or 
until a relief engine could be 
sent from Jersey City. ‘ 

“Can I get a drink in this 4 
town?” he asked. He could. ‘ 

“Well, if I do go, there’s no 
likelihood you'll pull out and 
leave me?” he persisted. The con- 
ductor shook his head negatively. 

“That’s all right,” continued the 
passenger, “but what guarantee have 
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you that I won't be stranded here in 
this two-by-four town.” 

“Take me with you,” replied the 
conductor. 

And he did. 


NOT THE TARGET 


A motion-picture company from one 
of the studios in Los Angeles was out 
on location. In one of the big scenes 
some revenue officers with machine 
guns and sawed-off shotguns were sup- 
posed to open fire on the rum smug- 
glers, who were to fire right back 
again. Finally everything was ready 
for the action. 

“Shoot at will!” shouted the di- 
rector. 

The rattle of blank musketry filled 
the air. A gun-wad whistled past the 
cameraman’s exposed ear; scraps of 
cartridge material fell at his feet. 

“Hey, there!” he yelled. “The di- 
rector said to shoot at Will. My 
name is George!” 
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“Aw—the darn story's continued!” 
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With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, 


IS HE? 
I AM an optimist— 

I expect to get as many pieces 
of gum as I put pennies in the slot 
machine. 

I think when I go to a “musical 
comedy” that I am going to see and 
hear both comedy and music. 

I refuse to believe that all politics 
are dishonest. 

I have secret hopes that some day 
there will be no reformers, Reds, 
cover charges, or jazz. 

I imagine that there was once a 
movie with a plot. 

I believe 99 44/100 of all advertise- 
ments. 

I go to lectures with the view of 
gleaning bits of information. 

I have faith that the Modern Girl 
is old-fashioned at heart. 

I am an optimist—(or am I a fool?) 
—Dartmouth Jack O’Lantern. 


BUSINESS 
“Goldstein is suing his wife for a 
divorce.” 
“You don’t say so? On what 
grounds?” 
“Why, she went into the second 


hand clothing business and put an ad 
in the paper which read: ‘Mrs. Gold- 
stein has cast-off clothing of every 
description and invites an early in- 
spection.’”—Washington Ghost. 


CLEVER OBSERVER 
“Why, Bob Smith! How dare you 
pass me up on the street?” 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, Milly. You 
have a new pair of shoes and I didn’t 
recognize you.”—-Chicago Phenix. 





) 





Yums—There’s something free and 
easy about Marianne. 

Yams—Well, no girls wear them 
any more.—Williams Purple Cow. 








Giving the little sucker a chance. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


HER MOVE 
Nell—He actually told me I was 
dull. 
Dora—I suppose you've convinced 
him of the contrary. 
“Certainly. I’ve cut him ever 
since.” —Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 





GOING IN ON THIS? 


UDGE’S annual College Wits 

number will be published early 
in May, 1922. The competition for 
its rewards will be fierce. So you 
young artists and writers who in- 
tend to win representation should 
get busy. All matter intended for 
that number must be in hand early 
in March. A handsome silver cup 
for the best art feature, another 
for the best literary feature, and 
the College that makes the best 
showing wins the massive silver 
trophy, won first by Cornell and 
last March by Columbia. All mat- 
ter accepted will be paid for. 











THE SPEAKER SEX 

He—What is the matter? You 
haven't said a word in the last twenty 
minutes. 

She—lI never speak when I have not 
anything to say. 

“Be my wife, will you?”—Ambherst 
Lord Jeff. 


MEDICAL ERROR 

“Doctor, I’m sorry to drag you so 
far out in the country on such a bad 
night.” 

“Oh, it’s quite all right, because I 
have another patient near here, so I 
can kill two birds with one stone.”— 
The Mainiac. 


Irresponsible 


THESE MEDIEVALISTS 
McGowan—I wish Savonarola had 
been a Spaniard. 
Nolan—Why? 
“Well, that’s what I said he was on 
my examination paper.”—Detroit Var- 
sity News. 


NEXT TIME WE'LL BE CAREFUL 


Soft moonlight on the lake. Soft, 
pale, glimmering moonlight—and the 
water was dark and black and deep 
and mysterious. 

Only two were in the canoe and the 
paddles were not in use, so that we 
had our arms free for other purposes. 
.. . And, being young and hardy and 
free and foolish, we used them... 

Suddenly a motorboat appeared. 
We started to paddle, and tried to 
appear nonchalant ... but it was no 
use; we were caught and fined and 
severely reprimanded . . . for fishing 
at night.—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


THE ONLY WAY 

Lady Visitor— And what brought 
you here, my good man? 

Convict 534—Well, madam, my 
father said when I was a boy that he 
hoped I would marry beauty and brains 
and I wanted to please him. 

“Yes—” 

“Bigamy.”—Washington Dirge. 


CROWDED 


“Mr. Stude,” said the landlady, “I 
must object to your sitting in your 


room with your feet on the table. 
It’s not meant for that.” 
“Sorry,” said the stude, “but my 


roommate’s were on the floor.” —Michi- 
gan Gargoyle. 


lo 


“Do you know that professors do 
not get any more per hour than plumb- 
ers?” 

“I think a good professor is worth 
it.’"—Cornell Widow. 
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“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed little Ger- 
trude, “I can spell ‘nothing,’ and that’s 
a big word, isn’t it?” 

“A pretty big one for a little maid 
your age,” replied her mother. “How 
do you spell ‘nothing’?” 

“an ae 

“Why, darling, that isn’t right!” 

“Yes, it is,” said Gertrude, em- 
phatically. “I said to grandma, ‘What 
does Z. X. M. spell?’ and she said 
‘nothing.’ ”"—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“Why do so many pigeons hang 
around the depot?” 

“Rice from wedding parties,” ex- 
plained the porter briefly—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Tell a woman she looks young and 
her appreciation of your compliment 
almost makes it truthful.—Greenville 
(S. C.), Piedmont. 


“Your honor, my wife makes me act 
as house girl, nursemaid and cook.” 

“What is your business or profes- 
sion?” 

“I'm an artist.” 


“An artist?” 

“Yes, your honor. A female im- 
personator.” 

“Umph! It serves you right. Next 


case!"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“What are you doing, Marjory?” 

“I'se writing a letter to Lily Smif.” 

“But, darling, you don’t know how 
to write.” 

“That’s no diff’ence, mamma; Lily 
don’t know how to read.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“What sort of an appearing man is 
he?” 

“Little dried up feller,” replied the 
gaunt Missourian, “that looks like he 
always ett at the second table.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


“The butler is incompetent and must 
go.” 

“I can’t let the butler go. He'll 
give away family secrets.” 

“There is no skeleton in our family.” 

“I know that, wife. But I can’t 
afford to have my friends know how 
much hootch I got in the cellar.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Who was the poet who wrote about 
‘man’s inhumanity to man’?” asked Mr. 
Bibbles, in a choking voice. 

“I don’t recall,” said Mr. Jagsby. 
“What reminded you of that quota- 
tion?” 

“I’ve just discovered that I paid $10 
for a quart of cold tea.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


it 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 


“With this machine,” argued the 
agent, “washing is made so easy that 
you will be able to dispense with the 
services of a laundress.” 

“Oh, but that would never do,” ob- 
jected the lady of the house. “If I 
didn’t have a laundress come in one 
day a week I never would know what 
is going on in the neighborhood.”— 
New York Sun. 


“Why did you act so soused at the 
party?” 

“Heh?” 

“The home brew was harmless.” 

“Well, after the hostess went to all 
that trouble, would you imply that 
her brew had no kick?”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“What is that book you are read- 
ing?” 

“*Tales of a Bartender,’ 
Mr. Bibbles. 

“How did it get through the mails?” 

“This is an expurgated edition.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


” 


replied 





Doctor—That’s purely imagination. 
Just convince yourself that you're 
cured and you won't be sick any more. 

Patient—If that’s the case, doctor, 
consider yourself as being paid.—Le 
Journal Amusant (Paris). 


“Willie, did you put your nickel in 
the contribution box in the Sabbath 
School to-day?” 

“No, mamma. I ast Eddie Lake, 
the preacher’s son, if I could keep it 
an’ spend it fer candy, an’ he gave 
me permission.”—Denver News. 


“Did you hear about the awful 
trouble that has befallen Mrs. Talka- 
lot?” 

“Don’t tell me she has lost her 
voice.” 

“No, her husband has lost his hear- 
ing.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Some prudish critter has accused 
the girls who affect socks of being 
fast. It doesn’t sound reasonable to 
us. We have always understood you 
couldn’t speed in low gear.—Balti- 
more Evening Sun. 


“Mother—” 

“Yes, Ethel—” 

“Will you do something for me?” 

“What is it?” 

“I wish you would buy me a roll- 
ing pin.” 

“Why don’t you buy one yourself?” 

“Oh, you know Jim and I have only 
been married a few weeks and the 
store man might think we were not 
getting along together.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


“Yes, Algy, we can be married. 
Father says he will trust me to you.” 

“Think he would indorse my note 
for two hundred plunkets?” 

“No, I don’t think he would trust 
you to that extent, Algy.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“Are you still talking about what 
that audaciously dressed lady had on?” 

“No,” replied Miss Cayenne, “what 
she hadn’t."—Washington Star. 


Bibb—Every gentleman ought to 
pay his debts. 

Babb—Of course; if you'll let me 
have a little money I'll go straight to 
my tailor’s.—Town Topics. 

It never does a smile any damage 
to crack it—Baltimore Evening Sun. 

“My name, sir,” said the brisk 
caller, “is Opportunity.” 

“Glad to know you, Opportunity,” 
said Mr. Glipping, with an air equally 
alert, “but you are not playing the 
part according to precedent.” 

“How’s that, sir?” 

“You came in without knocking.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


A little boy stood at his garden gate 
and howled and howled and howled. 
A passing lady paused beside him. 

“What's the matter, little man?” she 
asked. 

“O-o-oh!” he wailed. “Pa and ma 
won't take me to the movies.” 

“But don’t make such a noise. Do 
they ever take you when you cry like 
that?” 

“S-s-sometimes they d-do and 
sometimes they d-don’t,” wept the lad, 
“but it ain’t no trouble to yell.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


“When your wife gets angry does 
she cry?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Meekton. “It isn’t 
the warmth of her temper I fear so 
_— as the humidity.”—Washington 

tar. 
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The Optimist—’Ow can yer expect 
it to break if yer don’t swing ’arder, 
Clarence? —Passing Show (London). 


Elsie—My mamma got a nice pres- 
ent yesterday an’ she frew her arms 
around papa’s neck. What does your 
mamma do when she gets a nice pres- 
ent? 

Eddie—She tells daddy she'll for- 
give him, but he mustn’t stay out late 
again.—Boston Transcript. 


“That fellow Jones is an incorrigible 
liar, but I gotta say he is smooth at 
it—smooth and oily.” 

“Yeah: I think he married one of 
these women who always require ex- 
planations and alibis.”” — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


We are pleased to observe that all 
that talk about short skirts and one- 
piece suits fails to attract the atten- 
tion of bow-legged ladies. — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


Wife—You know, Henry, I speak as 
I think. 

Hubby—Yes, 
London Mail. 


dear, but oftener!— 


Usually the fiddler is paid by some 
one who didn’t dance at all.—Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 


The only objection to these un- 
popular laws that can’t be enforced is 
the fact that they frequently are.— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 


where can I get 
I’ve met with 


Motorist—Say, 
some repairs made? 
an accident. 

Farmer—What d’ye want, a machine 
shop or a hospital?—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Ted—Things are gradually getting 
back to normal. 

Ned—There’s no doubt of it. The 
waiters once more thank you for a 
quarter tip.—Detroit Free Press. 


“What has become of the old high- 
wayman who used to say, ‘Your money 
or your life’?” 

“He has gone to bootleggin’,” an- 
swered Uncle Bill Bottletop, “and now 
demands both.”—Washington Star. 


Corn on the cob is fine, but there 
are some who prefer it on the hip.— 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


He—I want to get you the finest 
engagement ring in the world. What 
kind of stone would you like? 

She—One like David in the Biblc 
used. 

“Meaning?” 

“The kind that'll knock ’em dead.” 
—Wayside Tales. 


The teacher had been explaining 
fractions to her class. When she had 
discussed the subject at length, wish- 
ing to see how much light had been 
shed, she inquired: 

“Now, Bobby, which would you 
rather have, one apple or two halves?” 
The little chap promptly replied: 

“Two halves.” 

“Oh, Bobby,” exclaimed the young 
woman, a little disappointedly, “why 
would you prefer two halves?” 

“Because then I could see if it was 
bad inside.”—Queenslander (Brisbane, 
Australia). 


The archbishop had preached a fine 
sermon on the beauties of married life. 
Two old Irish women coming out of 
church were heard commenting upon 
his address. 

“°Tis a fine sermon his reverence 
would be after givin’ us,” said Bridget. 

“It is indade,” replied Maggie, “and 
I wish I knew as little about the mat- 
ter as he does.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


“Ethel,” said the bishop, “you seem 
to be a bright little girl; can you re- 
peat a verse from the Bible?” 

“T’ll say I can.” 

“Well, my dear, let us have it.” 

“The Lord is my shepherd—I should 
worry.”—Florida Times-Union. 


“Mrs. Brown, I got t’ tell yuh, th’ 
sheriff came to-day an’ took your hus- 
band’s clothes.” 


“What! Outrageous! I wish you'd 
find my husband and tell him right 
away.” 


“He knows it, m’m. He was wearin’ 
"em at th’ time.”—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


“Have the ladies of the jury brought 
in their verdict yet?” 

“You mean ‘Guilty’ or ‘Not Guilty’?” 

“Of course. What else?” 

“They decided that the woman in the 
case was a perfect frump without leav- 
ing the jury box.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 

















Showing to what lengths a girl will go. 
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—The Bystander. 


























“Don’t you get tired with all those 


newspapers?” 
“Tired? No, I never read them!” 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 


A number of years ago while E. A. 
Thomas, chairman of our Council 
Bluffs Committee, was making a trip 
through Canada, he was writing a 
letter in a hotel when he accidentally 
upset a bottle of ink, badly disfiguring 
the trousers of an irascible party 
across the desk. He apologized pro- 
fusely. 

“These trousers cost me ten dol- 
lars,” shouted the man, “and you are 
going to pay for them.” 

“Certainly,” answered Thomas; “if 
you will give me your name and ad- 
dress I will mail you a check as soon 
as I get home.” 

“You'll pay for them right now— 
this minute,” the man insisted. 

Although Thomas was somewhat 
short of ready cash he counted out 
the ten. “Now,” he said, “I will take 
my trousers.” 

“Very well,” answered the man, “if 
you will give me your name and ad- 
dress I will mail them to you.” 

“No,” said Thomas; “I want them 
right now—this minute.” 

The man grinned sheepishly. “Say,” 
he said, shoving back the ten dollars, 
“T guess it will be all right if you mail 
me that check.”—Union Pacific Family 
Bulletin. 


“A hammock looks something like a 
spider’s web.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mr. Browbeaten, 
“that’s the way I got caught.”—Louis- 
ville Courier Journal. 


Fair Aspirant (with manuscript)— 
Do, please, let me read my novel to 
you. 

Publisher—Don’t trouble, my dear 
young lady; my reader will see it. 

“Yes, but he won’t see me!”—Lon- 
don Mail. 


“Isn’t it hard in these days to live 
within your means?” 

“I don’t know. My wife won’t le’ 
me try it.”—Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 


The son of a well-known physician 
loves to “play doctor.” 

The little fellow makes the round of 
neighboring houses, inquiring as to the 
health of the inmates. Usually he has 
with him an assortment of dolls—his 
“patients” in lieu of larger ones. 

Recently he called at a home and 
asked, “Anybody sick here?” 

He was answered in the negative. 

“Oh, well,” he said with professional 
nonchalance, producing two of his 
dolls, “guess I'll leave a couple of 
babies, anyway!" — Harper's Maga- 
zine. 


“A poor excuse!” said Senator Borah 
in an argument on disarmament. “As 
poor an excuse as Aunt Dinah’s!” 

“*Look here,’ I said to old Aunt 
Dinah one day, ‘I put four pairs of 
white flannel pants in the wash on 
Monday, and you've only brought me 
back three pairs. What’s your ex- 
cuse?’” 

“*Mah excuse, Marse Will,’ said 
Aunt Dinah, ‘is dat dem fo’ pairs 
muster shrunk up to free. Don’ yo’ 
know, Marse Will, dat flannel shrinks 
awful?’ "—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Ser sy, 
- . 











A negro couple, about middle age, 
presented themselves to a justice of 
the peace the other day for the mar- 
riage ceremony. After they were duly 
pronounced man and wife, Mandy drew 
away to one side while Jack paid the 
justice. When they were out in the 
hall Mandy inquired: 

“What'd you-all pay dat man fer 
marryin’ us?” 

“Jes what he said it was wuth,” Jack 
replied. 

“Well, what-all did he say it was 
wuth?” Mandy insisted. 

“Five dollahs!” Jack informed her. 

“Five dollahs!” exclaimed Mandy. 
“Man, man, dat ain’t no way to do 
nuthin’! You-all go right back dar 
and give dat marryin’-man another five 
dollahs. Dis is de third time Ah been 
married an’ Ah ain’t nevah yet been 
married for less ’en ten dollahs, and 
Ah ain’t gonna sta’t now!’—Kansas 
City Star. 


Mother (reprovingly)—When I was 
young, girls never thought of doing 
the things they do to-day. 

Daughter — Well, that’s why they 
didn’t do them.—Pickup. 
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SPECIAL TURN 


“Has the fashion show begun on the stage yet?” 
“When I was there I saw nothing.” 


“Nothing? 


Ah, that must have been the bathing costume section.” 


—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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He—You think altogether too much of your hats. 
She—Well, anyhow, you know how much I think of this one—Weekly 


Telegraph. 


“Have you any new attachments for 
phonographs?” 

“Heavens, no! We've been clerking 
in here so long and trying out records 
for people who didn’t want to buy, 
that there isn’t one of us here who 
feels the slightest attachment for a 
phonograph any more.’—Farm Life. 


The young girl had refused the mil- 
lionaire who was twice her age, and 
he was very angry. 

“Even Cupid,” he said, “could do 
nothing with you. You're like an ice- 
berg. Why, a hundred Cupids might 
shoot at you all day long and not one 
of them would make any impression 
on your stone-cold heart.” 

“Not if they used an old beau,” re- 
torted the girl.—Houston Post. 


Perkins and Brown were walking up 
Main street together. 

“There goes an old buddy of mine,” 
Perkins remarked as a man passed. 

“Who is he?” asked Brown. 

“Bill Bristow—poor old Bill!” 

“Why ‘poor old Bill’?” 

“Well, it’s this way,” Perkins ex- 
plained. “When the war broke out I 
enlisted and Bill got married.” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Well, can’t you see? I got a dis- 
charge more than two years ago now!” 
—Kansas City Star. 


Pat caught a youngster stealing his 
apples. As he was a persistent of- 
fender, Pat decided to punish him, so 
he laid the boy across his knee. 
Another youngster who was hanging 
around said: “Don’t beat him, mister; 
he’s not to blame.” 

“Why isn’t he to blame?” asked Pat. 

“Folks say he’s not all there.” 

“Well,” said Patrick, “I can’t help 
that. I'll jist lick what there is of 
him.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Don’t you think eight hours a day 
is enough for a man to work?” 

“Not in my case,” replied Mr. Chug- 
gins. “A man who is trying to buy 
gas for a flivver and look after his 
own repairs has got to work sixteen 
hours a day and then some.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“Did you try making any of that 
there persimmon beer you talked 
about?” asked an acquaintance. 

“Yep!” replied Gap Johnson of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “And the durn 
stuff puckered up the bottles so I 
couldn’t pour it out.”"—Kansas City 
Star. 


The leading negroes of a Georgia 
town started a bank and invited per- 
sons of their race to become deposi- 
tors. One day a darky, with shoes run 
down at the heels, a gallus over one 
shoulder, and a cotton shirt, showed 
up at the cashier’s window. 

“See here,” he said, “I want mah ten 
dollars.” 

“Who is yuh?” asked the cashier. 

“Mah name is Jim Johnson, an’ I 
wants dat ten dollars.” 

“Yuh ain’t go’ no money in dis here 
bank,” said the cashier, after looking 
over the books. 

“Yes, I has,” insisted the visitor. “I 
put ten dollars in here six mont’s er 
go.” 

“Why, man, yuh shure is foolish. 
De intrist done et dat up long er go.” 
—Forbes Magazine. 


“Mary,” said the mistress, “did you 
ask everyone for cards to-day, as I 
told you, when they called?” 

“Yes’m. One fellah, he wouldn't 
give me no card, but I swiped his hat 
an’ shoved him off th’ steps. Here's 
his name on th’ sweat band.’’—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 
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When the Widow Mingus came into 
Andy White’s store for her weekly 
supply of groceries the frort of her 
dress was disfigured with splotchy bars 
of red paint. 

“How did you ever come to get that, 
Mrs. Mingus?” asked Mr. White. 

“I was leaning over that Sandy 
Bevan’s fence to look at a hog,” angrily 
answered the widow. 

“But Sandy has a big sign up,” put 
in Deacon Petty, “WET PAINT— 
SANDY BEVAN.” 

“I saw that,’’ snapped the widow, 
“but everybody knows what a liar he 
is.’"—Toronto World. 


During a discussion with his wife 
touching things domestic, Grouchleigh 
delivered himself of the following: 

“Marie, I have observed that she 
who makes a good pudding in silence 
is of greater worth than she who makes 
a tart reply.”"—Wayside Tales. 


“Isn’t fame far more to be desired 
than riches?” 

“I’m not sure,”’ said Senator Sor- 
ghum. “The head waiter where I 
board likes compliments, but they 
don’t make him any the less anxious 
for tips.”"-—Washington Star. 


Miss Banks (to her father’s cashier) 
—I don’t believe, dear, that papa will 
give his consent. 

Cashier—Oh, yes he will after he 
has examined the books. He'll want 
to keep the money in the family.— 
Boston Transcript. 








“Ha! ha! 


So you have a crow. 
They are known to live 100 years.” 


“Exactly! I bought it to prove the 
statement.”—Le Rire (Paris). 











For the Children 





A Suggestion for a Movie Picture—for “Charlie.” 












































Charlie goes a-hunting and finds himself face to face with a ferocious leopard. 


He tries to shoot him, but the gun 


kicks so hard he gives it up and runs for his life. He seeks safety in a cave, but the leopard jumps in after him, 


and what a surprise when Charlie comes out dressed in the leopard’s skin! 
24 
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Divers and Sundry 


Tuts MAN’s Worip. By Will Levington Com- 
fort. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

E confess that we never before 

read a book by Will Levington 
Comfort. Somehow we had an idea he 
belonged to the “good red _ blood” 
school, that he wrote “regular he 
books,” than which nothing is than 
whicher. The title of his latest, “This 
Man’s World,” dismayed us. It sounds 
terribly he-ish. But when book review- 
ing duty’s to be done, to be done, there’s 
nothing to do but to do it. So in we 
plunged. And we hereby crawl in the 
dust to Mr. Comfort’s feet in abject 
apology. “This Man’s World” is a rat- 
tling good adventure story of the Philip- 
pine Islands, but it is much more. It 
is full of sharp characterization, imag- 
ination, suggestion, and it is written 
‘n clean, vivid English. We are willing 
to confess that it more than once sug- 
gested Conrad to us. Won’t that con- 
fession procure your forgiveness, Mr. 
Comfort? 


Roaps GOING Soutu By Robert L. Duffus. 


The Maemillan Co. 

FTER the “’Way Down Easts” and 

the “Old Homesteads,” and the 
gosh hecks and the gol darns, the still 
small voice of truth about New Eng- 
land! The hero of “Roads Going 
South” is the son of a country doctor 
in Vermont. The doctor and the other 
villagers are keen, intelligent people, 
with a grim solidity of character. You 
can’t call them the merry villagers, but 
you'll take off your hat to them, and 
they talk English. Born to a New Eng- 
land heritage of looking on life as 
Duty, our hero, with the soul of an 
artist, beats his wings to be free, to fol- 
low the maid Impulse, not that grim 
Puritan, Conscience. The author evi- 
dently wishes at the end to imply that 
he has succeeded. We beg leave to 
doubt. He was not genius enough to 
overthrow his heritage. But as far as 
it goes, a true book. We follow both 
our own New England conscience and 
our wild, free impulse in hailing it. 


Circvurts or Victory. By A. Lincoln Lavine. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
ERE’S a book of over 600 pages, 
telling how the telephone followed 
the flag in France, and followed right 
on its heels, too. A brave story of 
energy, pluck and resource. But—after 
reading every word of it, we can’t get 


By Wa ter PRICHARD EATON 


a call put through any quicker in New 
York. What we want to know is how 
to keep the home wires burning. 


THe TRAGEDY or Lorp KITCHENER. By Viscount 


Esher. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


AMERICA fortunately had no mili- 

tary hero when the Great War be- 
gan. We have had none since General 
Grant. England had. He was Kitch- 
ener of Khartoum—a gigantic, silent 
man, with the moustaches of a Gil- 
bertian Dragoon and a reputation al- 
most mythical. Great Britain made him 
her war lord—and he failed. That, not 
his death at sea, was his tragedy. Lord 
Esher, in this book, tells something and 
hints more, of the reason for this fail- 
ure. K. of K. was sixty-five years old. 
Always he had held sole command with 
plenty of time for decisions. Now he 
had to act instantaneously, and in har- 
ness with cabinets at home and general 





“What’s the idea of the padded ceil- 
ing?” 

“Had to do it. This home brew of 
mine makes everybody hit it!” 
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staffs abroad. For collective action he 
was unfitted. He belonged to the 19tk 
century, and this was a war of the 20th. 
There are a lot of mute, inglorious 
K. of K.’s in the world to-day, who 
didn’t die heroically in the North Sea. 
Theirs, too, are tragedies. 


PoToMAc LANDINGS Double- 


day, Page & Co 


By Paul Wilstach. 


F any American has seen Mount 

Vernon and not been moved by its 
associations and even more by its spa- 
cious but simple beauty, he is a queer 
sort of fish. Yet all up the Potomac 
from the sea to Washington are Colo- 
nial houses of historic interest and great 
beauty. Southward, too, in that long 
strip of land between the Potomac 
and the Rappahannock, are lovely old 
houses, before the days of motors a 
happy hunting ground for collectors of 
antiques. Paul Wilstach, who used to 
be Richard Mansfield’s manager, is now 
engaged in the less strenuous task of 
writing the domestic history of this 
region. He has given us the definitive 
took on Mount Vernon, and now comes 
his “Potomac Landings,” telling the 
story of that river and its Colonial life, 
and picturing the ancient houses on its 
banks. You'd better not look at it, 
though, if you are about to build. You'll 
bounce your architect and work from 
the photographs. As a matter of fact, 
you couldn’t do better. 





Back Again 
By La Touche Hancock 


E’VE been robbed, we’ve been 
drowned, we've been shot, 
We've even edited papers; 
There isn’t by mountain or sea a spot, 
Where we haven’t cut our capers. 
Our summer play’s been obbligato, 


And, when everything’s said and 
done, 

What matters? We must have our 
fun! 


We've amused you on our vacation, 
As much as we do on the boards; 
So thanks for the high approbation 
Your notice of us quite affords. 
Now we're back, you're gladly invited 
To hear us in prose or in song, 
And we’re sure you'll be really de- 
lighted 
We've brought our Press Agents 
along! 











Order Filled Promptly! 
By Edna R. Smith 


(7 RAHAM eyed the jostling crowd 
in the hotel lobby speculatively. 

“Fat night for pickpockets!” he sug- 
gested. 

The heavy-jowled bank president 
loosened a button of his taut vest. 

“You detectives,” he bantered, “think 
the whole world’s crooked. Look at 
me! I've never lost anything, and I’ve 
carried the same gold watch for twenty 
years. Come have a cigar, and forget 
the cruel world.” 

A half-hour later, Graham glimpsed 
a pleasant-faced, quietly-dressed gen- 
tleman caught in the human eddy that 
swirled about the revolving doors. The 
detective’s eyes twinkled. 

“Think we'll make Fuller eat his 
words,” he chuckled in an aside to the 
rest of the party, and unobtrusively 
withdrew. 

“Well, Pete?” he queried casually, 
as he reached the door. 

The man wheeled. 

“I’m goin’ straight, Mr. Graham! 
Honest I am! Ever since you caught 
me on that Ontario deal, I’ve been off 
it—I—” 

“Certainly, Pete; I didn’t doubt it 
for a minute. But how about doing 
me a little favor, eh?” 

The man recovered his poise. 

“T’ll say I will! Anything I can 
do for you, sir—on the level, of 
course—” 

“See the fat man standing by the 
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palm to the right of the pillar?” 
“Where? Oh, over there? Yes, 
sir.” 


Extract from best seller — Bewitchingly 

attired in ultra-modern fashion, there sat 

fair Gwendoline rhythmically oscillating in 
the old swing. 


“Get his watch and bring it to me. 


Merely a little josh, you understand. 
It won’t get you in wrong.” 

Indignantly, the man demurred. 

“Aw, Mr. Graham—you can’t frame 
one on me like that! I tell you I’m 
straight! Why, I been workin’ six 
months in a garage. I wouldn’t go back 
to that life for a million. I tell you 
I’m through!” 

“I congratulate you, Pete. But I’m 
not asking you to go back. Just to get 
me that watch,” Graham persisted 
quietly, “just as a friend.” 

The man started to protest once 
more; then, suddenly, he shrugged. 

“Oh—all right!” he snarled. “You 
win. If I’d guessed you were here—!” 

And he drew a watch from his 
pocket and flung it into the detective’s 
hand. 

Graham started. 

It was Fuller’s watch! 


A CORRECTION 


“Commercialism breeds war,” cried 
the orator. “I tell you, friends, man 
comes before money.” 

“He may come before it,” piped a 
thin voice, “but he goes after it.” 


MOVIE PASTRY 


“These pies are too heavy to eat.” 
“They are to throw.” 


STICKS TO THE OLD TYPE 


“You are insincere. You praise 
intellectual women in print.” 

“Well?” 

“But you don’t print any photo- 
graphs.” 
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$1000 for Smiling Faces 





Mark Twain said, “There are only seven original jokes.”’ 


of JUDGE; 


the woods,” and J. V. Higinbotham, of humorous fame, must know what these jokes are. 


face counts a point in JupGE’s National Smile Week Contest 


Are you clipping smiling faces? 


If not, read the easy rules. 


These smiling gentlemen—James A. Waldron, Editor 
Claire Briggs, Cartoonist; Edgar A. Guest, of the Detroit Free Press; Douglas Malloch, “the poet of 
At any rate, each 


It is not too late to begin now. 





Women’s Clubs Co-operate 


All over the United States 
Women's Clubs are going to 
celebrate NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK, February 5 to 12, in a 
variety of ways. Some are 
going to have papers read on 
the great American and British 
humorists. Others will discuss 
humor in the drama, in litera 
ture, ete. Others will have 
papers written on the subject of 
Smiles. Still other Clubs will 
have original humorous stories 
told to them by national or local 
humorists 


This is the way some of the 
Women’s Clubs are going to co- 
operate in JUDGE'S NA- 
TIONAL SMILE WEEK: 


The Friday Club, Hightstown, 
N.J 


“The last half of the year, 
our Club is taking up the 
different kinds of stories and 
fortunately our program of 
February 3 is “the humorous 
story” and I think, at the same 
time, we can make time to tell 
of JUDGE’S SMILE WEEK.” 
Farmingdale Woman's Club, 
Farmingdale, N. Y.: 
“The suggestions in your letter 
of December 14 do meet with 
my approval. I will hand your 
letter to the Program Chairman 
of my club.” 
Phalo, New York City, N. Y.: 
“T am heartily in favor of the 
SMILE WEEK idea.” 
Clio, New York City, N. Y.: 
“IT am heartily in sympathy 
with the idea. Clio has al- 
ready allotted February 13, the 
day after Lincoln’s Birthday, 
to be her Smile Day and hopes 
to have a day “in lighter vein.” 
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Here Are the Easy Rules of the Contest: 


Each smiling face clipped from any magazine or news- 
paper advertisement will count as a point in JuDGE’s 
National Smile Week Contest. To the persons who send 
the largest number of smiling faces clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertisement published on or before 
midnight, February 12th, the following cash prizes will 


he given - 


For the largest number 8500.00 
For the second largest number . 250.00 
For the third - - - - - 100.00 
For the fourth - . . 50.00 
For the next ten, each - - - - - - - = = 10.00 


. Clippings made from now on, from any newspaper or 


magazine advertisement either current or back numbers (no 
more than five points will be allowed from any one ad- 
vertisement) may be entered. The same advertisement 
in the same magazine or newspaper may be used but once 
by any competitor. 


Clippings must be mailed on or before midnight of Febru 
ary 13th, 1922, when the contest closes. Don’t send any 
clippings until you send them all 


rhis contest is open to you whether you are a subscriber 
to JupGeE or not. It is not necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the contest. 


5. Employees, or members of the families of the employees 


of the Leslie-Judge Company are barred from this contest 


. Checks will be mailed to the winners as soon as the winners 


are determined. 


In the event of ties, prizes identical in character with that 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 


The names of the winners will be published in a number of 
JupGE issued during April, 1922. 


Address all clippings, with the total number of faces in- 
dicated on each package, to “Chairman, JupGr’s National 
Smile Week Committee,” 627 West 43d Street, New York 
City. Clippings will not be returned. All inquiries re- 
garding this contest should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, accompanied by a stamp for reply. 





What Other Chambers of 
Commerce Say About 


JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 


Macon Chamber of Commerce, 
Ga.: 

“We will be glad to co-operate 

with you in promoting the 

success of NATIONAL 

SMILE WEEK.” 


The Chamber of Commerce, 
Canon City, Col.: 

“We can assure you of our 

hearty support. + 2 

lieve you are on the right 

track.” 

Fitzgerald Chamber of Commerce, 
Ga.: 

“T am heartily in accord with 

the program as outlined by 

vou. If the world ever did 

need the smiling countenances 

of men, it is now when people 

need so much to be cheered 

up.” 

Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce, 
N. M.: 

“More power to JUDGE. We 

are for the SMILE WEEK, 

and then smile on.” 

Poughkeepsie Chamber of Com- 
merce, N. Y.: 

“Will be glad to co-operate 

with you in your NATIONAL 

SMILE WEEK.” 

Chamber of Commerce, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho: 

“We are __ interested in 

JUDGE’S NATIONAL 

SMILE WEEK. A smile is 

the best tonic.” 

Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cal.: 

JUDGE'S SMILE WEEK in- 


terests me. 





JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE WEEK, February 


5th-12th, 1922 










































The Secret 


of the exceptional 

_ properties of Mou- 
quin’s non-alco- 
holic Vermouth 
lies in the perfect 
blend of aromatic 
plants. 


For cocktails or 
for making your 
—— stock last 
onger and taste 
better it is un- 
equalled. 


“Original Recipes” 
—our new book- 
let, sent free upon 
request. 


FCouquiy|s.: 


Restaurant & Wine Co. 
476 West B'way.N.+ 
Local Distributors Desired 











Are You a Mason? 
What Book Do You Want Most? | ‘ 
We Have It! 


Send for a complete catalogue 
of Masonic books, jewelry and 
supplies 


REDDING & COMPANY 
Dept. X 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


FREE DANCING LESSONS 


Arthur Murray, America's greatest dancin 
teacher, has invented a remarkable ne 
method which enables anyone to learn the 
newest dances at home in a few hours. Te 
prove you can be taught quickly, one lesson free 
or mailing ‘in plain wrapper), send Itc today 


Arthur Murray, Studio 109, 290 B'way, WN. Y. 
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Why Druggists Never Marry 
By Alfred Westfall 


WANT this bottle refilled,” said 
the fat lady. 

“This isn’t our prescription. I can’t, 
fill it without the original,” replied the | 
bored-looking druggist. 

“Can't you tell by the bottle?” 

“I’m sorry, madam, but we don’t go 
by smell.” 

“It was kind of red.” 

“I can give you a bottle of red ink.” 

The fat lady was followed by a 
woman and a small girl. 

“I want to get something for this 
breaking-out on Melba. You don’t! 
think it’s measles, do you?” 

“I’m not a physician, madam. _ I} 
can’t prescribe for the child. You'll 
have to see a doctor.” | 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
ines} 118 West 31st Street, New York] | 

















“But it’s so expensive! I thought | 
you ought to be able to give me some- 
thing that would do.” 

A lady in a hurry rushed up to the 
counter and cut the interview short. 

“I want to get a bottle of cleaner 
like the one Mrs. Smith got here last 
week.” 

“What was the name of it?” 

“Well, I don’t know the name, but 
it was in a bottle about so high.” 

“We generally go by the name rather 
than the size of the bottle.” 

By eight-ten he had sold nineteen 
boxes of face powder, two eyebrow 
pencils, six boxes of rouge, four lip 
sticks, seven cans of face cream, and 
twenty-three ice cream sodas. He 
looked at the clock and sighed, for he 
knew that the evening had only just 
begun. 


LOOKS THAT WAY 


“*Neither a borrower nor a lender | 


be,’ says Shakespeare. Good advice, 
aye?” 
“Huh! That would knock the tar 


out of the banking business.” 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate mr 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
408 pages -illustrated 








FE.ndorsed and recommended by foremost 

medical and religious erities throughout 

the U. S.A Unfolds the secrets of 

married happiness, so often revealed 

Special Offer too late We can give only a few of 
The regular price the chapter subjects here as this book 


is not meant for children 
Marriage and Its Advantages. Ave at Which to 


is $3.00. In order 
to introduce this 


rk into as many Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Qual 
neighborhoods as void in Choosing. Anatomy of 
possible we will Amactiveness, Continence th 
send one copy of 
our special $2.00 . 
Editio: = to any neeption, Prernancy, Confinement TWI 
aw of this Max Nursing. How a Happy Mar 
azine 2% sate paidup et 
onre of $2.00 ireular with table f contents 











De 
ma ied FREE. 





J. S. Oailvie Publishing Co. New York City 









Re Tl 


| oot this ad and mail it to as, with your name and 
, (no money); and we wil! send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may ase 
the razor for 30 davs FREE; then if you like it, pay t3 

| $1.85. If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 495, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Predicament of the author of those inspiring editorials on “Man, by the 
power of his own will, can overcome all obstacles.” 


Retributive Romance 
By Philip Stiehl, Jr. 
I ONCE despised romance, and kept 
such things 


As love and kindred nonsense on the 
shelf. 


I used to laugh at love-sick fellows. | or 


Now 
I do not feel exactly well myself! 
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Write the Words for a Song 


We revise poems, write music and guarantee to secure 
gubtration Submit poems on any subject BROAD- 
VAY STUDIOS, 243 Fitzgerald Building, Broadway 
at 43d Street, New York City. 


ROMEIKE’ Ss! PRE ss cl CLIPPING BUREAU 


| newspaper clip 

pings which may appear about y« your friends or any subject 

on whic h you may v o be “‘up-to-date.’ Every newspaper 

perio “lical of importan the United States and Europe i 
searched. Terms §7.50 for 100 clippings 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
106-110 Seventh Avenue 








New York 
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WHEEZES OF THE GOBS 


Do You Serve fYes— 
LobsTrers {Sit Dow~ 
Here ?? ) 





—The Periscope. 


ORDERS AM ORDERS 


Hiking through the small French 
town an ignorant chicken, unversed in 
the appetites of American darkies, 
crossed the road in front of a colored 
detachment. With much zeal a soldier 
broke forth from the ranks and set out 
in pursuit. 

“Halt!” bellowed the officer in 
charge. Both fowl and negro only 
accelerated their paces. 

“Halt! Halt!’ repeated the officer. 

The dusky doughboy made one 
plunge, grasped the chicken by the neck 
and stuffed it, still struggling, inside 
his shirt. 

“Here!” he panted. “Ah’ll learn you 
to halt when de captain says halt, 
yo’ dis’bedient bird.” — Pennsylvania 
Searchlight. 


THAT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
Lieutenant (roaring with rage at 
steward)—Who told you to put those 
flowers on the table? 
Steward—The commander, sir. 
“Pretty, aren’t they?” — Oklahoma 
Sea Bag. 


Two farmers met on a country road, 
and pulled up their teams. 

“Si,” said Josh. “I’ve got a mule 
with distemper. What did you give 
that one of yours when he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap!” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpentine, 
and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too. 
Periscope. 


Giddap!!"”—The 
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“Convenient to Everywhere” 


RITTENHOUSE 
HOTEL 


22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia , Pa. 


ome 


Rooms hot and cold water @6 UP 
$2 
Rooms with bath 2 « = UP 
$3.50 
| Club Breakfast, 50¢ up 
4 Special Loncheon 906 
f Evening Dinner $1.25 
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As well as service a la carte 









Ripping, 


~ 


he Only Book 


of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES 
52 Masterpieces of Photographic Art 


The complete colleétion of the celebrated 
ALO STUDIES, by Albert Arthur 


Allen, has been put into a handsome, 


bound volume. 


This Art Edition De Luxe contains thirtv- 
two photographic creations of the nude, 
blending the purity and charm of youth 


amid luxuriant settings of nature. 


A copy of this remarkable work, bound 


in leather, gold stamped, is a valuable ad- 


dition to the most carefully selected library. 


Order your copy at once. Make yourself familiar 
with the work of this eminent American artist, 


Leather 
Cloth 
Art Paper 


$4.00 
2.00 
1.00 


cALLEN cArtT STupIos 


4106 Broadway, Oakland, California, U.S. A. 











By J. S. Sarasohn 


]_OW-HEELED, unsteeled (so eu- 
genic) 
Unique, physique (calisthenic) 
Tennis; rides a horse, well — you 
know— 
(See that tapestry of Juno?) 
Swims a stroke that fairly sizzles, 
Looks on clinging vines as fizzles; 


Flat-hipped, red-lipped, laughter mel- 

low, 

Guileless, wileless, splendid fellow, 
Swings a nasty niblick, take it 
From Your’s Truly—she can make it 

In the Nineties—ask the laddie 

Who is her devoted caddie; 


stuff, 
Jolly—Polly calls any bluff, 
Always steps along at Fifty 
In her little speedster, nifty, 
Traffic coppers smile, and let her, 
Never even try to get her. 


Though Milady nearly scorches, 
Does she ignite Hymen’s torches? 
Nay! She isn’t there on porches. 
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gripping — “you-know-me” | 











“As in a glass darkly” 














Comfort Your Skin 
With CuticuraSoap 
and Fragrant Talcum 


Soap, Ointment, Tal , 25e. 
Era Sates Ebert SOR a Wat 























The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the 


West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 


———_——-—_— _ —__— — _ 





Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price 














A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C, A.; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 


days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 
cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75¢c 
postpaid on receipt of price 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 














Feathers from a Wild Goose 
By Frances L. Garside 


NE of the most astounding fea- 
tures of childhood is the kind of 
singing that will put it to sleep. 

The definition of justice is a matter 
of years. A child’s version requires 
that its grandmother render the deci- 
sion when it is caught in mischief. 

A boy’s idea of the route to the 
spotlight lies along these trails trav- 
eled by pirates and bandits. It never 
enters his head that there are human 
beings who regard the operating table 
as a means of transportation to the 
glare. 

There must be a great surprise in 
heaven when a girl says her prayers 
when on her honeymoon. 

When a small boy makes his debut 
in company his older sister jerks 
down his blouse and tells him to be- 
have himself. And from that day to 








the end of his days some woman is 
jerking at him and telling him to be- 
have himself. 

If a boy has older sisters he may 
manage to break up, or wear out, every 
piece of furniture in the house, but he 
never gets a chance at that in the 
“best room.” 


THE BETTER WAY 
“Flubdub is intensely jealous of his 
wife, with no cause at all.” 
“He has the right idea. Keep ’em 
on the defensive.” 


AN OPTIMISTIC QUADRUPED 

Professor—For example, a dog will 
wag his tail and bark joyously when 
pleased, but I might say that none of 
the lower animals show signs of cheer- 
fulness under disagreeable conditions 
as does man. 

Freshman—How about the laughing 
hyena? 


Feminine voice from above—Now I know why you have been winding 


that eight-day clock every night! 


2h 














you to the crossing. 


The Fascination of Mr. Plotz 
By Hartley H. Hepler 


Wert first attracted my attention 

to Mr. Plotz, aside from his 
name, was the air of deference with 
which he was invariably treated by his 
fellow citizens. 










Optimist (to R. R. conductor)—Well, anyhow, I beat 


Yet there was nothing particularly | 
impressive in his appearance or man- | 


ner. 
face, with a small, 
moustache, a figure short, and-inclined 
to be stout, and a manner of speaking 
which indicated a Teutonic origin. 

My business in the little city had 
brought me into contact with most of 
the local dignitaries. I had met the 
presidents and cashiers of the local 
banks, the members of the clerical and 
legal professions, and practically all 
the others with any claim to distinction 
including the town drunkard and the 
oldest citizen, but to none of them 
was accorded the respectful attention 
which greeted the quiet little man 
every place he went. 

His entrance into any group was the 
signal for an immediate cessation of 
conversation, and his lightest remark, 


A round and rather impassive | 
closely-trimmed | 


| esty. 


| acquaintance 





SUPREME SILKS 
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ter. On the d a ») ~. 
other hand, no : opis eC LOOM) uft ilhs 
serious _ state- ; ide 
ment coming famous for beauty and durability> 


from him was 





too bizarre or  « Yours forthe asking= 

absurd to fail « Ihe wilks that Set tte fashion 
of a reverential ~ a booklet worth having 

reception. 


alesmen know the value of the shirt of 
silk, adding to comfort the touch of dis 
tinction that makes a business asset out 
| of an everyday necessity~ 


Out its silk must be one of the 


jor MENS SHIRTS 





In spite of all 
this, he bore his 
honors with 
winning mod- 


he hallmark of distinction in dress ts 
the Empire Loomeraft Silk label 





Here, thought 
I, must be a 
really big man. 
One, who 
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though plainly 
possessed of 
qualities which had earned him the re- 
spect and admiration of his fellows, 
was large enough to realize the limi- 
tations of human grandeur, and to bear 
himself accordingly. 

Interested, I inquired of a chance 
just wherein lay the 


| man’s claim to distinction. 


when there was any evidence that he | 


intended it to be humorous, was 
greeted with roars of flattering laugh- 











PISO'S: 


Safe & Sane 
For Coughs 
and Colds 


Insist on it 
name 


This syrup ts different from all others 
Pleasant — gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 





Was he a great artist, statesman, or 
engineer possibly, whose modest and 
retiring nature led him to make his 
home in this secluded little town? Or 
maybe a philanthropist, whose unob- 
trusive, yet generous, gifts to his home 
town had earned him such unusual 
affection. 

To my surprise, the man addressed 
looked at me coldly, and without mak- 
ing any response, walked away. Mak- 
ing similar inquiries of others, I met 


with the same lack of success. Polite 
evasions, or curt replies, met all my 
questions on the subject. 

Puzzled, and curious to learn the 
secret, I determined to appeal to Mr. 
Plotz himself. He told me without 
any hesitation, and the explanation was 
so simple that I had to smile at my 
own obtuseness. 

He had formerly operated a saloon, 
and it was the popular impression that 
he had still a few cases of his old 
stock hidden away. 


SETTING UP LATE 
“Yes, I got plenty of setting up exer- 
cise in the army.” 
“And you are an adept,” bawled dad 
from the head of the stairs. “It’s 
12.30 now, young man.” 
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This boob His wife And, leading 


didn’t know did,though. 
Opportunity 

even when he 

saw it. 


him out, 


showed him Moral—There’s 

how to grabit. quite a lot of 
these self-made 
men. 











Reading from left to right—Fum Fvx, 
Wm. Farnum and Herbert Brenon. 
You may not have Farnum’s histrionic abil- 
ities, but you will act the same when you read 


20 Cents | 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery tha 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions, Binds and 
draws the broken hparts together as you would 
a broken limb. o salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mail free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich. 































Gangway 
By Kate B. Burton 


GHE is ravishing in breeches, 

Her permanent wave is perfection. 
She wrote the book on driving a car, 
And plays advanced auction. 

Her damns are delicate. 

Expertly flicking her cigarette ash, 
Insouciant and intriguing, 

She pets and is petted. 

Pouf! Moralists—Miss 1922. 


COURT RULING 


“Your honor, I beg to file this suit 
in forma pauperis, without payment of 
costs. 

“How do I know your client is a 
pauper? Has he paid you?” 

“He has.” 

“Then I suppose he is now a pauper. 
Let the case be filed.” 


Wrestlin 


n capers wrens i Learn at home by a 
onderfull ared by world’ scha 
Gapuner Burns ‘and Frank Gotch. Free Book 





tells you ho Secret holds, blocks and tricks re 
veale d. Don't delay. Be strong, hew ithy. Handle 


Farmer Burns, 2390 Ramge Bldg. . ‘Omaha, Neb. 








| You may be fitter, 


Book FREE 


“From the Desert” 
By Gwendolen Cumnor 


OWADAYS it is a curse 
To try to think your thoughts in 
verse. 

For every word suggests a rhyme 
That’s wedded to a better time. 
For instance, when you write of cheer 
You seem to follow it with Beer; 
And when you tell folks things are 


dandy— 
Confound it! You must think of 
Brandy! 


Each time you pen a vagrant line 


| Your instincts jingle on to Wine; 
| And when a subject you must choose 


word itself smacks strong of 
Booze! 

‘Tis vain to sing of sun and rain, 

Subconsciously you write Champagne. 

And what though Volstead makes it 
risky— 

You still are free to think of Whisky! 


The 


And when your thoughts begin to spin, 
Alas! they come full stop to Gin! 
But as your courage seems to fail 
You somehow brace it up with Ale; 
Then Absinth, Vermuth, Rum and Rye, 
Alack! they lead you but to Dry. 
richer, wiser— 
But, oh! you want an Appetizer! 

















The Lexicon of a Boy 
By Edmund J. Kiefer 


HNOUGH: Three helpings of every- 
thing on the table, with the privi- 
lege of more. 

Work: That which you are told to 
do when the gang is outside waiting. 

Play: Important business which 
school is forever interrupting. 

Schoolroom—A place where you are 
expected to sit still and behave at the 
same time. 

Measles: Luck. 

Sweetheart: The only person of your 
acquaintance to whom you would be 
willing to give more than the core of 
an apple. 

Grown-ups: People who can stay up 
as long as they like. 

Dog: A friend who understands. 

Dirt: Something grown-ups are al- 
ways claiming to notice on your face 
and hands. 

Tonsils: Things you would like to 
take out of the doctor who took them 
out of you. 

Mother: 
you're hurt. 


TIME IS MONEY 
“Skinnum has cleaned up a fortune 
in two years.” 
“T'll bet he didn’t get it very clean 
in that length of time.” 


The place to go to when 
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Willie’s Got "Em! 


























How much would you pay for these books? 


AVE you ever heard of the famous “bargain basement” in the Filene Store in -Boston 

its unique plan for clearing out odds and ends of first-class stock and great bargain offers 
to wise buyers? Here's how it works: 
They have on hand, say 10 dozen Women’s Blouses in broken sizes, selling normally at $12.00 
each. These are sent to the Bargain Basement and priced at perhaps $5.00. Any unsold next 
day are priced at $4.00. Unsold stock is re-priced next day at $3.00 and so on until all are sold. 
Big bargains for wise buyers who are on the job. 
We're going to do something just as extraordinary and as worth-while to wise buyers—in this 
case, Books. These books are new; in first-class condition—books worth reading and owning. 


You can fix your own price 


In each case we specify the number of sets or volumes on hand and the publisher's price. While 
you might not feel like investing the price the publisher fixed on them, the books you want have 
some value. You can set your own price, make any: bid you want—10 cents, 50 cents, one 
dollar—whatever you wish. Send in your bid, with check or money order attached and specify 
the books you want and the price you want to pay. — 

The highest bidders will get the books, no matter how low the price. Bids will close January 30, 
1922. At that time all bids will be tabulated and books shipped to the highest bidders. Any bids 
not accepted will be returned at once. 


Bids close January 30 


The books are listed below, with accurate descriptions and exact number of each on hand. Take 
Chauncey Depew’s set for example—15 sets of 10 volumes, on hand. Assume that 12 persons 
bid $5.00, 2 bid $2, 1 bids $1 and 10 bid 50 cents each. The 15 high bidders get the books. Some- 
one gets a $30.00 set for $1.00. Unsuccessful bidders get their money back at once. Now get 
your bid in quick, the time is short, bid anything you want—10 cents up—and get a bargain! 


Here are the Books: 


15 sets ‘‘Orations, Addresses and Speeches of 346 copies ‘‘New World Atlas 1920,” 10” x 13!4" insize, 


Chauncey Depew.”’ Edition de Luxe, 10 vol 144 pages including Census. Bound in blue 
umes, 644° x 9',°, bound in crimson buckram cloth. 96 full page maps in color covering every 
stamped in gold, gilt tops, beautifully printed section of the wortd. The Countries of the 

World, Principal Cities, Facts about the World 


from large type on deckel edge antique laid book 


paper.  Profusely illustrated with genuine gra- War. America in the World War, International 


vure prints; title pages embellished in’ Persian Comparisons, Growth of the U.S. Navy. Pub- 
orange—a splendid library edition of one of Amer- lisher’s price $3.00-—a good buy at 50 cents 
ica’s greatest orators. These sets formerly sold at what do you bid? 
$30.00-——what do you bid? Any bid will be 139 copies ‘“‘Canada at War,” by J. Castell Hopkins, 
considered and a set, carefully packed, shipped FSS. FRGS.. 148 pages size 534 x9", 
express collect to the 15 high bidders. printed from large type on white antique paper, 
530 copies ““Caricature,”’ The Wit and Humor of a profusely illustrated; bound in crimson cloth 
Nation in Picture, Song and Story, 186 stamped in gold and white leaf. A bargain at 
pages, size $'¢" & 1014", bound in green cloth, 50 cents, but bid whatever you wish! 


rreen edges, several hundred illustrations. Pub- 4 
att — at alge “_ 7” wi 296 copies ‘‘The Wonder Book of Knowledge,’ com- 
lisher’s price $1.50—what do you bid? — Fix any . . ‘ ecg’ 

: ¥ piled and edited by Henry ( hase Hill, GO8 pages, 


price you wish—10 cents, 25 cents—whatever gh or DY abi y Son 

you say. Copies will be sent express collect to size O%4 XD, illustrated with 780 photo- 

the 530 highest bidder graphs and drawings in black and color. Bound 

2 ode 4 s s P , ° é is F og) y i > . > \ ar- 

18 copies ‘Panama -The Greatest Engineering in cloth. In this book are explained the Mar 
Feat in the World,”’ by Ralph Emmett Avery vels of Modern Industry and Invention, the in- 

Traveler, Author and Lecturer. 384 pages size teresting Stories of Common Things and The 

734" x 1014”, printed from large type. On heavy Mysterious Processes _ of Nature Simply | Ex- 

late paper, several hundred illustrations in plained. Sold heretofore at $3.00, this will be 

7 yt . ' a bargain at $1.00 or $1.50—but make your 


black and color. Frontispiece portrait in color 
of General George W. Goethals. Map insert of 
Canal Zone; Pronouncing Gazetteer of Geo- 
graphical names. Bound in crimson cloth 
stamped in gold. Publisher's price $3.00—what 
do you bid? 

686 copies ‘‘Blood Stained Russia,’’ by Captain Don- 
ald C. Thompson; size 9” x 12”, 200° pages 
printed on heavy plate paper, profuséty illus- 
trated Bound in red cloth Publisher's price 
$3.00—what do you bid? You can make any 
offer you wish—10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents 
whatever you say. Successful bidders will get their 
books at once, carefully packed, express collect. 


own bid! 

1854 copies ‘‘The United States in the Great War,’’ 
by Willis J. Abbot—another book that should be 
in every home and that, in years to come, will be 
held almost priceless. Size 759’ x 101., 328 
pages, profusely illustrated in black and color 
several hundred pictures. Frontispiece por- 
trait of General Pershing in color. Map end 
leaves, cloth bound with inset  color-plate. 
Here’s a book that you simply must have. 
While the publisher's price was $3.00 and the 
book is worth it—make your own bid!—say 


one dollar? 


Here’s your chance to fix your own price. Don't be bashful—start at 10 cents if you want, but 
remember that others appreciate the chance to get bargain values too. Specify the books you 
want, enclose check or money order for the amount of your bid. All bids will close January 30, 
1922, and books expressed collect to successful bidders at once. Unsuccessful bidders will have 


~~s « 


their remittances returned on February 1. Now take your pick! 


Brunswick Subscription Company 
627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 















































The Big ‘3’? Questions 
for Every Motor Car Owner 


—how can I save money on every mile that I run my car? 

—how can I keep my car out of the repair shop, easily maintain it in 
the pink of condition at all times? 

—what can I do to make my car worth more, when the time comes 


to sell or trade it in? 


ae will find the answer to these questions, and hundreds more, in the book 
“Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency,” by H. W. Slauson, M.E.—you 

can, then, very easily judge for yourself the great value that this book has for 

you. 

It is the best book on the automobile published to date. It was written and { 

compiled by Mr. Slauson, one of the leading Automotive Experts of the country 

and manager of the Motor Department of Lesiie’s WEEKLY. 

The book covers the whole subject of the automobile, clearly, simply and ac- 

curately. It is self-indexing, so that you can turn to the section covering any 

part of the car, without a moment's delay. 

To the motor car owner or driver this book will be of very real, positive value. 

Size 7 x 1014", 300 pages printed on heavy plate paper, illustrated with more than 

200 half-tones and zinc etchings; flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. f 


Price, $3.00 delivery charges prepaid 


Leslie-Judge Company 
627 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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